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Building Up \“ste Land 


Y 104-ACRE FARM is part of 
an original tract of 900 acres, 
settled by my great grand- 
father in 1795. Up to 1830 it 

was farmed in grain crops, mainly 
wheat and corn, the produce being shipped 
to New Orleans by filatboat. From 1832 to 
1852 this part of the farm was used principally 
as. meadow and pasture, the grass being cut 
for hay and the stubble then pastured until 
winter. When a meadow became totally un- 
productive it was broken up, a crop of wheat 
taken from it, then resown to timothy to un- 
dergo the same process of soil robbery again. 

When father took possession in 1853, the 
entire farm was badly run down, and for 
several years his-maim-source of increase was 
from a 10-aere orchard, but he grew clover, 


Four-Year Rotation with Legumes Proves 


Solution—By C. D. Lyon of Brown 
County, Ohio 


rotated his fields, cut but little grass hay, 
manured the worst worn spots, and when I 
assumed control in 1881 the farm was in 
fairly good shape excepting for spots of an 
acre or two here and there, in all perhaps 
20 acres, of badly washed and gullied land. 
My first aim was to get rid of these spots. 
As fast as a field came under the plow in a 
four-year rotation of corn, small grain, clover 
and timothy two years, the worn spots came 
in for special attention. 

Growing three to five acres of tobacco a 
year as we do, little barn manure could be 


spared for any other crop, but the to- 
bacco stalks were always used in the 
thin spots; together with any trashy, 
strawy manure too rough to use upon 
the tobacco land. When there were 
deep gullies, these were plowed in and filled 
as well as possible, and corn planted, often 
with small returns; then rye sown in Septem- 
ber with some timothy and plenty of clover 
seed in March or April, no part of either rye, 
or grass and clover being removed, but pas- 
tured down with horses and cattle. 

With the coming of commercial fertilizers 
about 1884, these were applied liberally on 
all worn spots in both corn and rye crops. 
We use 200 pounds an -acre on each, some- 
times bone meal, sometimes mixed goods. 
From this time on soil building [To Page 4.] 




















Standardizing Seed Corn So That It Will Ali Be of the Highest Quality — Approved in the Corn Belt 


above any other variety in that section, all other conditions ex- 
cept variety being the same. It matures earlier, the kernels are. 
larger, rather strongly dented and appears to be of better feeding 


This is the way a group of Illinois farmers worked to obtain the 
best seed ears from a large acreage. ach man selected the good 
ears from two rows, placing the ears in his box. Note that there are 
seven men in the photograph and full as many boxes on the sled. 

The man in the middle of the group holding. two ears of corn is 
F. W. Galt, in charge of the seed corn work for this Dekalb 
county soil improvement association. He showed each man exactly 
which type of ear te pick? The result is that this association 
has developed a variety which averages four bushels per acre 


The seed is carefully cured and there is an active market 


quality. 
As there are nearly 150,000 acres of 


for the surplus at $4 a bushel. 


farmers’ club is adding 500;000 bushels to the yearly production on the 
same acreage without increased expense. Full directions for select- 
ing seed corn were presented in American Agriculturist August 21. 


corn in that county, this standardizing of seed corn by this one,. 
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ia _ land /state, ‘Massachusetts having only 


‘thousamd more cars will be found in 


iS owned by farmérs, who buy 


e went into its construction. No. stone 
 -eepted, 


‘The Farm 
Automobile 


Hot Weather and ‘Tires 


- One often hears the argwmrent that 
theat causes expansion of the air in 
@ tire sufficient to ~preduce a 
Dlow-out, says a tire specialist. 
Many motorists thus excuse their 
habit of running ‘tires under - 
inflated. Even 
men advise that tires berrun at’15 to 
20 pounds lower pressure in hot 
weather. “We have to admit, of 
course, that heat does expand afr and 
faises' the pressure‘in’a tire, but in 
its practical effect the rise in tem- 
perature is insufficiemt to cause even 
the slightest danger. 

“To satisfy ourselves on this point 
we recently made an unusually se- 
vere test, using a runabout equipped 
with 33 by 4 tires. We selected a 
day which according to the local 
records was the hottest Jume day 
ever ._ recorded. The tires were 
pumped up to 80 pounds with the car 
Standing in the cool of the garage. 
It 'was driven intermittently for about 
an hour, and when not running was 
allowed to stand in the sun. Then it 
was taken for a spin at 40 miles an 
Hour ever brick and tarred wood 
Block pavements. On measuring the 
pressure we found it had increased 
just ‘four pounds, 

“As far as the welfare of the tire 
is coneermed a difference of: four 
pounds is really no difference at all. 
Tires are now built with such a high 
fuctor “6f- safety that an increase in 
pressure o6f:many times four pounds 
would not cause a blow-out unless 
already ruined by overloading and 
under-inflation. We have often in- 


fixated up to 800 pounds without any | 


damage to: the’ tire, 

‘The-most serious variation in tire 
pressure: is. caused by leakage. Rub- 
ber. is to a small degree porous and 
will. allow air under pressure to leak 
through it. A certain amount of 
leakage through both tube and vaive 
is hormal and to be expected. Your 
pressure “may ‘maintain itself for a 
considerable time, but it is never safe 
to count on it. You cannot put it 


teo than under-inflation, not 
oversinflation, is the condition to 
guard -against.”’ 





“To Get Out of an ‘automobile, is 
easy ;jenough—when you know how! 
But :here’s .2 tip: Don’t have any- 
thing \in -your ‘hands when you get 
out of'the-ear. You need both hands 
free ‘and clear in order to gét out 
quickly-and safely. “Don’t try to hold 
a bundle, «grip, umbrella or anything } 
tise im either hard while you are 
dismounting. _I preach this to every- 
ome who Tides in my car, yet the other 
night ‘I “was getting out of it with 
efips, in my “hand,-and tripped and 
fell flat-on «my face. I may be a bet- 
ter preacher than a follower of my 
own ‘advice, but the »point is an im- 
portant one. I fiid on inquiry that 
accidents -very often’ occur in the 
same oway; “bat if one has noth- 
img im ceither “hand mo accident 
will .oceur -either im getting out or 
in.—[J..L.1D. 





_ Buying ‘Amtes-=Those who think 
Verniont is a back number might 
look ‘up *some:of the latest automo- 
hile «statistics. "The ‘state has ome 
motorcear'for-every 48 persons. This 
is the best showing of any New Eng- 


he to-every Sl: persons. Further still, 
rment authorities say that several 


) within the mear future. The Green 
puRtain state is mot overly blessed 
vith large:cities: anid thus the showing 
favorable *to «rural ‘development. 
surprisingly ‘large mumber of ‘hese 


for both pleasure and com.mer- 
purposes, 





“Hogpen ‘of ‘Gonerete—Harry 8. 
‘@onrad:reeently: “bultt a-concreve ‘hog- 
pen’ on‘the ‘farm of George Brown at 
Little Britetn in ‘Lancaster county, Pa. 

ut Siitems\of ‘cement ‘were uséd 
the eperation, to-sxy nothing of the 
tof the ‘iron “arid «steel “whieh 


was used, if the roof may be ex- 
cof which is slate. 


-the-material 
eign naaed is:56_feet long. Outside 
» ccemented yard, inclosed 


expertenced garage | 












































Goodyear Tires 
Made Extra-Large 









Sizes 30x3% and 30x3 


We are this year giving -special attention to 
wasers of -smalissize tires. 


million of them. And the tire 
win them all if all of them could 


$317,000 Added 


This year we are building these tires larger than 
ever, We've increased the air capacity by 20 


cent. Added size means added 


user knows. 


There are shboat a 


we build would _ thick on all. 


know about it. 
tires. 


per 
mileage, as every 


sere four-plytires—even size 30x3. And our anti- 
«skidtread—the! GoddyearAll-Weather—is double- 


So Goodyears have always been exceptional 
They won on sheer merit the top place in 
Tiredom, and for years have outsold’ any other. 
Now we add 20 per cent to the air capacity and 
30 per cent to the rubber above the bead. And 


we give you a better design. 


We are building by 


farthe most capable tires ever 





We haveadded 30 per cent 
to the rubber in the side walls 
just above the bead. That's 
where constant bending taxes 
tire walls most. And where 
thin-walled tires often chafe 





20% More Capaci 


30% More Stre 


In Side Walls 


built in these small sizes. 
even the occasional 

mishap and misuse will find 

new strength to combat them. 


Get These Extras 








and break. 


We have made new fields to improve the tire’s 


design. 
increases endurance. 


These three additions Wilfadd to our tire cost 
Ye this year we made ‘an- 
other big price reductioh—our third in two years, 


$317,000 this year. 


totaling 45 per cent. 


F our-Ply Tires 


Even the smallest Goodyear Automobile Tires 


For we have ‘ound a new shape which 


not compare 


Service. 


The value -we give in 


Goodyear tires is due fo our mammoth output. Get 
that value—it is due you. 
tires can’t ‘serve 


years Goodyears, cay the leading tires, could 


Smaller, thinner,. bighter 


as Goodyears ven 


Any. Goodyear dealer will supply you. Every 
neighborhood has a Good 
your size in stock, and it renders full Goodyear 


year Service Station. with 


(2648) 


THE GOODYEAR. TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 
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WELL “pays” WELL 


@ machine of Cash or 
} +t Many styles. and stses for all purposes. 
Write for Cireslar 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., -Rhaca, N. Y. 

















f. conucrete:-—[C. T. Fox. 


Bid 


Used lecscaniiabaid and everywhere 


known as the best. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY | 





What do you 


want to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertiaes, Manors The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Gardea 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Anim, 
Daisy Fanning, or any other subject pet 
b taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 
managment beng die 


Management, judging and 
marketing of Horses, ang 
Poukry or Pet Stock in Halthe 


Disease? 
The ** ive farmer™’ who desises a -date 
ic information along the lines. of his chosen 
iad along 
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_ Co-operation Wins in Ohio 


Ohio state fair makes new record---Exhibits larger and better---Week marked by good will between new board, exhibits 
and visitors---Largest attendance on record—Ideal weather a daily feature---Horse show an innovation 
that pleases everybody---New state grange building suggested---Editorial Correspondence 






HB 1915 Ohio state fair held last 
week in Columbus was a credit to 
the state, its management and 

Buckeye peeple. It was the 65th occurrence 
of this event, and in quantity and quality of 
products the exposition eclipsed all former 
efforts. There were also more;people in at- 
tendance, more exhibitors, more exhibits, 
more good will. Its record proves that it is 
possible for this enterprise to be administered 

by the state with maximum service and 

efficiency. For one thing the’ weather was 
ideal. A Sunday rain prepared the way for 

a. most delightful week—not hot, not cold, 

just a happy-medium for comfort, pleasant 

recreation, continuous study of exhibits. 

The records of attendance steadily passed 
former marks. Monday, the opening day, 
witnessed approximately 30,000 people on the 
grounds. Last year, on the first day, the 
total admissions were 5246. This year the 
paid adimssions were 7974, and 20,977 women 
admitted free. ‘This record shows the value 
of a free day to open the fair and start things 
moving. The movement to change the ad- 
mission fee from 50 cents to 25 cents is gain- 
ing in volume, but it is a great question if 
the change would be advisable. It would 
lessen the receipts of the state fair and might 
interfere with the development of progressive 
plans to make the fair still better. 

New York until recently charged 25 cents, 


* put changed to 50 cenfs to a wholesome ad- 


vantage all around. The Ohio board of agri- 
culture, it is certain, will give this matter 
eareful consideration. The feeling exists 
that. Columbus merchants and boarding 
houses are the chief workers in creating this 
sentiment for a reduction of admission price. 
Thus it settles down to a matter of personal 
advantage in order to roll a little bit more 
money into the pockets of these beneficiaries. 


More Maéhinery Than Ever 


This state fair in the past has been noted 
for its magnificient exhibits of farm machin- 
ery. But this year a new high level was 
established. The exhibit was larger than 
ever. It took on new lines also. Farm 
tractors were never so much in evidence, 
never so numerous, never so well displayed. 
Electric lighting systems are being shown in 
increasing numbers also. A few years back 
there were few, now there are many. And 





the price is right to meet the purse of any 
prosperous farmer, like those of American 
Agriculturist’s family. 

As an evidence of interest in automobiles, 
over 40,000 feet of floor space was devoted to 
this line of farm necessity and convenience. 
Practically every concern catering in any 
way to farmers was represented. When we 
consider that over one-half of the automobiles 
used in Ohio are owned by farmers the rea- 
son of motor car activity is apparent. In 
years past activity was centered in attracting 
city people; that day, however, is past. The 
great selling ground for automobiles in the 
future will be in the farms of the country. 
Studying farmers’ needs is good business not 
only for motor concerns, but for all classes 
of manufacturers. 


Where Women Reign Supreme 


Never before have the exhibits in the 
woman’s department been so large or so 
beautiful or so well displayed. The woman’s 
building was fairly crowded to its utmost 
limit. The goods were shown to better ad- 
vantage this year owing to new cases, per- 
fectly adapted to the requirements of the 
department. The elimination of unworthy 
work from year to year has raised the stand- 
ard of the exhibits. The building itself is 
beautiful with its decorations of fresh new 
bunting and“ flowers and palms. One im- 
provement noted is the comfortable new fur- 
niture in the ladies’ rest room. 

There was marked interest in the display 
of quilts and crochet work, handkerchiefs, bags 
and infants’ wear. Nowhere in the building 
were the crowds so large as around thé 
culinary. department. _The people were in- 
terested in learning where their mistakes lie 
and how to obtain more wholesome and bet- 
ter prepared food. 

In every way the exhibits of orchard, 
garden and field products have been of a royal 
nature this year. For instance, threshed 
grain runs over twice the amount of former 
years. The display of other farm products 
requires approximately one-fourth more room 
than heretofore. Indeed, the show is 
larger all around. Quality is better also in 
every respect. Comparing vegetables, 
American Agriculturist believes that the vege- 
table display at Ohio this year beats any- 
thing anywhere in the United States. The corn 


show is also the best ever .on these grounds. 
The size and quality of products are due not 
solely to a fine growing season, but very 
much to the fact that exhibitors have better 
learned the art of selecting products and in 
preparing for exhibition. Other facts brought 
out this year are the value of better labeling 
and better classification; you now can read 
the labels without a microscope and you can 
find things in one place. -Too often products 
are scattered, thus destroying the full educa- 
tion value of exhibits. ; 


The County Displays 


These were of exceptional value. Licking 
county won the first prize. Green county 
took second, Union third, Clark fourth, 
Franklin fifth, Medina sixth, and Hardin 
seventh. Certainly Mr Adams, the veteran 
superintendent, and Mr West, the member in 
charge, are to be congratulated on the fine 
work this year. Both men were on their 
jobs every day, day and night, and had the 
exhibits in order the very moment the fair 
opened. Too often the men in charge are 
not to be found. This new plan of looking 
after things all the time will bear good fruit. 

In county fruit exhibits, Lucas county cap- 
tured first, Lawrence second, Sandusky 
third, Ottawa fourth, Fairfield fifth, and 
Franklin sixth. Fruit in every class was ex- 
cellent. There never have been so many 
apples shown here, or apples of such good size 
and. quality. The peach exhibit established 
a new record this year, but grapes and pears 
were not so heavy as formerly. 

An entire aisle’ Was given over to floral 
displays. Five dinning tables of floral de- 
signs were displayed. These were of excep- 
tional merit. Cut flowers and amateur 
flower exhibits were of such high order that 
many pronounced them as professional stuff. 
As to quantity, nearly 4000 plates and 500 
trays of fruit were in evidence. 


In the Live Stock Pens 


Despite a lingering fear of the foot and 
mouth disease, the live stock exhibits met 
approval and praise everywhere. The dairy 
cattle show was poor, but all other lines were 
of exceptional merit and big numbers. Horses 
made the best record in the history of the 
fair.. The night horse show was a new fea- 
ture and, say, it was great. It ought to be 

{To Page 18.] 














A Beauty Corner in the Ohio State Fair Grounds 
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_ The ditching machine is practical. 
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and ard produce is at its best on the 
Pacific coast, some excellent work is being 

done further east. Perhaps the latest proposition 
is for apple growers in New York this fall to 
send a steady stream of fruit to New York city 
to be sold at auction daily, The subjoined record 
of co-operative experience in the middle west_has 
its suggestions for New York and New England 
and fruit . growers. Approximately 

60,000 worth of business was handled by _the 

armers’ co-operative produce company at Fre- 
mont, Mich, in the third year of its existence. 
It has ogy largely to solve the apple marketing 
problem for its 300 members, and in numerous 
ways has worked to the advantage of the county. 

This company was organized by a group 
of Newago county farmers in January, 1912. 
The president is David H. Brake. Other 
officers are George Warren, vice-president; 
Dirk Kolk, secretary and treasurer. It was 
capitalized at $10,000, and the par value of the 
shares was placed at $10. A commodious, 
well-lighted, three-story warehouse was 
erected. This building is centrally located 
and is equipped with a siding by the Pere 
Marquette railroad. The basement of the 
warehouse is used chiefly for storing potatoes. 
A small cooper shop was constructed as an 
annex. In this are made the apple barrels 
used during the busy season. During the 
first two years the co-operative company 
exercised comparatively little influence upon 
the local market situation. Early in 1914 a 
mass meeting of the stockholders was held 
and a committee appointed to secure a man- 
ager of broad experience to manage the 
produce. M. D. Buskirk was selected. 

The apple season of 1914 was noteworthy 
because of the great volume of fruit that met 
with slow sale. For several weeks this com- 
pany was the only active buyer of apples in 
the community, although there were three 
other produce dealers in town. No other 
dealer offered a market for cider apples. ““We 
loaded as many as two cars of cider apples 
in a single day,”’ said Mr Buskirk, “for which 
we paid the farmers 20 cents a hundred 
pounds for some, and 25 cents for others. 
Por these we received 25 cents and 50 cents 
respectively. 

This was a distinct relief to many farmers 
who were urgently in need of cash returns. 
Members and nonmembers were given an 
equal opportunity to dispose of their produce. 
Seme growers preferred to sell at once. To 
such a cash price was made, 40 to 80 cents 
per hundred pounds for apples according to 


Wena. wn -cpetative effort in handling farm 
or’ 
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Marketing Problems 
Farmers at Fremont, Michigan, have successful produce association—-Experienced manager handles details—Business 

of $60,000 done last season—How organized~Selling big crop of apples—-Poultry, eggs and 

potatoes sold under company guarantee--By C. A. Rowland of Michigan 


variety and quality. Most growers, however, 
preferred to retain ownership of their fruit 
until finally marketed. To these certificates 
were issued crediting them with the fruit 
delivered. These slips were made in tripli- 
cate, the second following the fruit on its 
journey through the warehouse and the third 
being turned in at the office. 

Some of the fruit from this association was 
sold through commission merchants, some 
was sold at markets found by the association. 
“We did not~ sell any of our late produce 
through commission merchants last season,” 
said Mr Buskirk. ‘Some of our early stock 
was handled by merchants in Chicago, as that 
during the early season was the best market. 

“In numerous cases we found our own 
markets. We sold cars in northern and 
southern Michigan, northern Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa. We endeavored to find small cities 
that did not have a regular fruit house. For 
this purpose, however, we did not have a 
regular representative. The manager made a 
few short trips and some of the fruit was 
sold by correspondente. Other lots were sold 
to parties coming whe warehouse and seeing 
the goods as they were packed.” 

The apples were tually delivered by the 
farmers at the packing house in light bushel 
baskets, which were at once emptied upon the 
sorting tables. Wher a given consignment 
had been packed, the owner was credited with 
the barrel and bulk stock obtained. By a 
careful system of bookkeeping the fruit was 
traced until sold. Bach grower was then 
credited with the returns from his own ap- 
ples. From the gross receipts were deducted 
the commission, when sold through a com- 
mission house, the freight, the cost of barrel 
and packing, and the overhead charges: The 
barrels were figured at 38 cents, the packing 
at 20 cents, and the overhead charges at 10 
cents per barrel. 

“Our apples were sold on an average fob 
Fremont, of $2.25 a barrel for No 1, and $2 
for seconds,” said Mr Buskirk, “leaving the 
grower $1.57 for his No } fruit of standard 
varieties after taking out the 68 cents for the 
different charges. We got these prices partly 
by using good barrels and partly by packing 
only No 1 fruit in-barrels marked No 1. In 
our little cooper shop we made between 6000 
and 7000 barrels. A small part of this num- 
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ber was sold to parties packing their own 
apples and some to apple buyers. 

Arrangements were made with a cold 
storage company at Chicago for ample floor 
space in case any of the members wanted to 
hold choice stock for a favorable turn in the 
market. Storage space of this kind for the 
entire season until May 1 costs 40 cents a 
barrel. Some fruit was stored by the com- 
pany in this manner and some was stored 
for private individuals in the company’s 
name. No rebate was given to the company on 
its storage space, because it was not a large 
customer. In a few cases orchards belong- 
ing to nonmembers were bought outright by 
the company. Employees were then sent 
into the orchard, where the apples were 
carefully graded and packed. One feature 
introduced by Manager Buskirk was the 
slogan, “Packing Guaranteed,” stamped upon 
each barre] graded and packed under his 
supervision. Potatoes are also an important 
erop in this district, and some work has been 
done with them by the co-operative company. 
The tubers are hauled directly from the fleld 
to the warehouse and graded over 1%-finch 
screen. They are stored in the basement, 
each farmer receiving a certificate for the 
weight stored. A discount of 2% a month is 
charged to cover shrinkage while in storage. 
Last year about 16,500 bushels were received. 
This stock was packed and loaded for ship- 
ments as the market conditions warrant. 

Poultry and egg production also are im- 
portant in the farming of that district. The 
sales of eggs through the warehouse last 
year totaled $17,500. The eggs are sorted 
and packed in two-grades, the cases being 
stamped No 1 and No 2 respectively.. Or- 
dinary 30-dozen cases are used. These cases 
are made at odd times by workmen in the 
warehouse. Live poultry to the amount of 
$18,200 was shipped last year from the ware- 
house. During last year three tons of spray 
materials were handled as well as a quantity 
of coal and a few implements. The gross 
business done by this company for the 
season of 1914 was approximately $60,000. 
The association appears to have passed the 
experimental stage. With closer co-operation 
among the growers to attain a superior qual- 
ity of produce, even better results should be 
possible. 
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HORSE DITCHER AN ECONOMY 


¥. W. MORRIS, WYANDOT COUNTY, 0. 


As it takes much time and labor to ditch 
extensively by hand, horse ditching is com- 
fing more into prominence. When ditching 
by hand the work must be done while ‘the 
ground is wet, at which time it is hard to hire. 


used at any time cf year when the soil is dry 
enough to plow, and when the ground is too 
hard for a spade. 

We have a herse-drawn ditcher that re- 
quires eight horses and four men to operate. 
It does very satisfactory work, is easy to 
operate and is a practical machine. It will 
a ditch any depth down to 4% feet and 
wide en for 10-inch tile. By a little 
a ditch for 12-inch tile can be 

An extra scoop which is fitted 
last time through the ditch cuts a 

the tile. This groove keeps the 
The machine sells at a 


a 


tile and the machine shows little 
We believe it the most economical 
where much ditching is to be done. We 


put in. 14,000 tile on the Highland -stock farm. 


The amount of ditch that can be cut de- 


It can be | 


pends upon the condition of the soil and the 
length of the ditch. We cut one ditch 90 
rods long in three hours; the average depth 
was 30 inches. We cut 145 rods for a neigh- 
bor in six hours. This was in four ditches 
averaging 30 inches deep and running up and 
down hill. By the use of the surveyors’ in- 
struments we can ditch without needing water 
to establish a grade. The filler is a very 
convenient tool and an ordinary ditch can be 
filled by two rounds. 


BUILDING UP WASTE LAND 
[From. Cover Page. ] 


rapid. In 1893 I sowed, or rather planted; 
my first cowpeas, and for 10 years or more 
they were a regular part of the farm crops, 
being planted instead of corn on all spots in 
the cornfields that would not grow a fair 
corm crop. They were allowed to grow to 
maturity, seed enough for the next season 
Picked by hand, then the entire crop, peas, 
yines and all, disked into the soil, which was 
sown to small grains with fertilizer, and a 
good crop always made. 

A few times pea hay was made, but we 
thought that when we did this we failed to 
get as good crops of graifi or grass as when 
they were allowed te go down, so we aban- 
doned the hay making. Now it is a record 


of results, so I wish to say that instead of 
some 20 acres of land that was practically 
valueless 30 years ago, we are growing just 
as good crops on this land as on any other 
land on the farm. 

There has been a definite system pursued: 
A four-year rotation, a little manure if pos- 
sible, commercial fertilizers, clover and cow- 
peas, but for the past 15 years we have not 
grown the cowpeas, as the land has become 
fertile enough to grow good clover crops. We 
have always been careful when beginning the 
restoration of one of these spots of land, to 
take as little as possible in the way of crops 
from it; and allow as much humus-makinge 
material to go down as we could. 

Again, we have always been careful about 
the seeding, putting on both grass and clover 
seed liberally, not risking, one seeding of 
clover, but following the early seeding with a 
late one, thus being able to get a better stand 
nine years out of 10. While I have grown 
but very little sweet clover, and that in purely 
an experimental way, I am firmly convinced of 
its great merits as a restorer of wasted soils. 
This comes from observation of it on the 
Ohio river hill lands in Ohio and Kentucky. 
E knew that had I known of this plant 30 
years ago I could have improved my wasted 
soils much more rapidly, but this_ig another 
story. : 











Biography of 
Perseverance is bridge to success in alfalfa growing--Farmer. Nelson of New Jersey profits by his earlier tailures— 
Now the biggest grower in the state---Not a haphazard business--Seven-year rotation practiced--- 







Lime and inoculation absolutely necessary--More profitable than dairying 


ERSEVERANCE is the keynote to 
success.in alfalfa growing, accord- 
ing to John P. Nelson of Monmouth 

county, N J, who in addition to being the 
pioneer grower in the atate has some of the 
pest fields of alfalfa in the east. For the 
season of 1915, Mr Nelson planted 76 acres in 
alfalfa on his own farm and 31 acres on rented 
land, much of the crop, especially the three- 
year-old stand, being 30 to 32 


rotation is. briefly as follows: I plant corn on 
manured sod ground. After the corn is re- 
moved in the fall, I plow the ground and drill 
in 1% bushels rye to the acre, harvest the rye 
in July, and plow the ground as soon as con- 
ditions will permit. About 2000 pounds 
slaked lime per acre is harrowed in, fol- 
lowed August 15 to 20 by 500 or 600 pounds 
fertilizer to the acre. About 300 to 400 


alfalfa, sown in August, is drilled 28 pounds 
to the acre, 14 pounds each way across the 
field, by a weeder with seeder attachment 
that sows and covers the seed at the same 
time. Alfalfa remains in the ground about 
five years, although he has allowed some 
fields to remain in alfalfa seven years in suc- 
cession. However, the land deteriorates 
slightly after five years. About 600 pounds 

to the acre of fertilizer analy- 





inches high on May 20. A Kansas 
man gave him the start back in 
1895-6. But let hin: tell the story: 

“In the fall of 1895 I bought 
92 acres in Monmouth county, 
N J, and very soon realized I 
had a white elephant, as other 
business took the greater part 
of my time away from the 
farm. In the spring of 1896 I 
sowed three acres to alfalfa, 
planting it the same as clover. 
It came up all right, but the 
crabgrass outgrew it, so that 
by September 1 there was no 
alfalfa to be seen. The foHow- 
ing spring I planted one acre 
on another part of the farm. 
The crop grew to about 6 inches 








zing 2 per cent nitrogen, 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 10 per 
per cent potash is used as an 
initial application. Afterward 
a top-dressing of 600 pounds to 
the acre of 1600 pounds acid 
phosphate and 400 pounds 
urate is made each year. The 
Canada field peas and oats dur- 
ing the winter give plenty of 
manure. Mr Nelson has found 
that alfalfa does better in its 
third year, if properly taken 
care of, than at any other time 
in the five seasons. 

When the young shoots at 
the base of the plant are 4% 
inch long, the alfalfa is con- 
sidered at proper maturity for 








high, then remained stationary. 
The crabgrass or weeds did not 
bother it. I thought manure 
would help. Consequently, I spread 20 loads 
of fine manure over the acre that winter, but 
there was no alfalfa the next spring. 

“Then I sowed three acres in another part 
of the farm, which turned out in the same 
way. It simply would not grow. My Kansas 
friend advised me to be patient, but as I had 
a lot of live stock and not much feed, I plowed 
under that three acres and drilled in fodder 
corn. Although I began to think I was 
licked, by the next spring I cooled off and 
made another attempt on 12 acres. It was 
another failure. My farm has pubkc roads 
on three sides and everyone passing by could 
see what was being done. I bought the farm 
at sheriff’s sale; some I am told said there 
would soon be another job for the sheriff.’ 


Lime Came to Rescue 


But no, Mr Nelson read somewhere that 
alfalfa liked lime. He spread slaked lime 
over a small piece of well prepared ground 
and sowed the seed about the middle of 
July. What a change from his previous ex- 
perience; the alfalfa gave a 72-inch yield in 
three cuttings the following season. Besides 
the lack of lime, Mr Nelson thought his fail- 
ures were partly due to spring 


First Growth Alfalfa on May 20,°1915, Stood 32 Inches 


pounds soil from a field where alfalfa has 
been successfully grown is then drilled in, 
which prevents the sun from coming in con- 
tact with the inoculating bacteria. The fer- 
tilizer is composed of 200 pounds raw bone, 
1400 acid phosphate and 400 muriate of 
potash. 

“I have also sown winter vetch on the corn 
ground in the fall, which makes a heavy crop 
to plow under in the spring. Then I planted 
one bushel cowpeas to the acre and plowed 
them under just before sowing the alfalfa. 
I had no manure for the corn, but in this 
way added humus to the soil. The best 
stand of alfalfa I ever grew was on 12 acres 
that had been in corn two years in succession. 
The ground was heavily manured both years 
after the corn was removed. In the spring 
as early as possible, I drilled in 14% bushels 
Canada field peas, cut them green for cows, 
and in August seeded the ground to alfalfa.” 


Perseverance Won Out 


On most of his land, Mr Nelson now plants 
Canada field peas and oats to follow the corn. 
This makes a splendid hay crop, and one 
which is off the ground early in July. The 


harvesting. The alfalfa is cut 
in the forenoon, kicked over by 
a tedder in three hours, raked 
up rather green in the afternoon in windrows, 
stacked and capped. The caps are 54 inches 
square and weighted with cement balls at 
each corner to prevent blowing off by the 
wind. It is important to have these caps. 
If the sun shines on the alfalfa, the leaves 
will dry and break off; under the caps, the 
leaves adhere to the stems. Some years ago 
Mr Nelson lost a tenth of the leaves by dry- 
ing. If the crop is cut before the new 
shoots appear, the following crop is retarded. 

During the 1914 season, Mr Nelson cut 240 
tons alfalfa hay in three cuttings from 70 
acres. The first and second crops were good, 
but owing to slightly adverse weather condi- 
tions, the third crop did not mature well. 
In 1913, the first and third crops were good; 
the second was poor. When baled, Mr Nel- 
son always receives about $22 a tonfob his 
local shipping station, for the hay from his 
first cutting, and $23 and $24 a ton for the 
second and third cuttings, respectively. He 
has never sold loose hay at his barn for less 
than $20 a ton. The lower price for the first 
cutting is due to the fact that the early 
growth is coarser than the other two. 
Formerly Mr Nelson kept dairy cows, but 
he finds alfalfa growing the 
more profitable industry. He 





sowing. Thus in August of the 
following year he selected two 
acres from which a crop of rye 
had been removed, plowed 
deeply, limed and the next year 
cut three light crops. The 
stand showed a great improve- 
ment the second year and cut 
14 tons from the two acres in 
three cuttings. This experi- 
ence convinced him that August 
is the time to sow alfalfa. 

Mr Nelson tells of his next 
big step, inoculation: ‘The 
following August I plowed un- 
der 10 acres of rye stubble. 
The ground was in good shape 
when I learned from a New 
York man that soil from an 
alfalfa field should be used to 
inoculate ground where alfalfa 
is to be sown. I ordered two 
tons, which with lime and fer- 
tilizer gave me a wonderful 








puts in a final boost for alfalfa 
by saying: “When you once 
get a stand of it, you don’t 
have to reseed each year. I 
top-dress every year at a cost 
of $7 an acre. Alfalfa makes 
the best kind of hay for all live 
stock. Some of my horses eat 
it before they do their grain. 
My cows gave more milk on al- 
falfa hay.than on fodder corn, 
and it’s a grand thing for 
brood sows, for they will keep 
in condition on half the grain 
that would be needed without 
it. If you don’t make a suc- 
cess the first time, try again.’’ 


Dairying Conserves Fertility 
-—By marketing the products of 
the farm in the form of butter 
or cream, only 5 per cent of the 
fertility contained in farm 








Stand. Since that time I have 
srown alfalfa every year. My 
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crops is sold in the product, 
{Prot J. H. Frandsen, 
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’ Concrete and Stables 


Concrete in some form is to be our 
future building material in every 


ie place where it is 





applicabie. At 
any rate for 
floors and ground 
walls it has no 
near competitor. 
Where animal 
life is kept some 
complaint is 
often heard be- 
cause the floors 
are cold. Yes, 
they are cold 
because cement; 
stone or any 
metalic body ‘is 
a quick, ready 


conductor of meat. Unless insulation 


“is used these floors will continue to 


radiate heat from the body of the 
animals and to some extent from the 
room atmesphere. The result *s to 
lower the temperature of the room 


and to increase the humidity. 


A cheap and effective prevention 
is the use of tar paper and paint be- 
tween the base or concrete and the 
finish .coat of sand and cement. Our 
practice has been to. use single ply 
tar paper, laying down one layer on 
the concrete and painting on a coat 
of tar paint, then amother layer of 
paper and another coat of paint. 
Upon this point place another layer 
of paper, which makes a clean. sur- 
face to work on. Do not let the pa- 
pér come within 1 imen of the gutter 


. or stamchion base, which will form a 


union between, the two bodies at 
points where otherwise there would 
be a breaking or separation. 

As &@ precautionary measure drive 
a few mails through the paper into 
the concrete, leaving the heads about 
1 inch above the paper, The nails 
will act as a binder and reinforce- 
ment; 12-penny nails will be large 
enough. It may not be worth while 
to put paper under all parts of the 
floor. It should certainly be used 
wherever animal life is to come into 
direct comtact, such as cow platforms, 
box stalls; pigpens, henhouses, etc. 
Pigpens and cow stable floors will re- 
main warm to the touch from fall 
until spring. 

I have beem unable to find amy sub- 
stitute for a cement floor made as 
indicated, and for the purposes above 
mentioned it is mot slippery. For 
horse stalls we have found it expe- 
dient to use plank on the cement to 
prevont slipping. The peculiar man- 
ner which a horse has of getting up 
makes slipping easy. 

For side walls, where animal life is 
kept, I do aot believe there is a sub- 
stitute comparable to a hollow wall 
stuffed with shavings or straw. Nov- 
elty siding or coping on the outside 
oi the studding and matched lumber 
inside make a comparatively cheap 
wall and one that insulates. This 
wall will not get damp in any rea- 
sonably ventilated stable, and it 
makes possible the working of the 
King or fireplace system of venti- 
lation. 

Uniform témperatures are easily 
maintaimed and animals, like humans, 
must have it when kept under cover. 
‘We are able to withstand a very wide 
variation when out of doors, but 
Everyone 
knows how quickly a drop of a few 
degrees ts noticed im the temperature 
of .a 


or rise as much, and we go on with- 
out risk or much comment. I am 
convinced that animal life can adjust 
itself to quite a wide difference in 
temperatures during the winter and 
get on withott trouble, if that tem- 
perature is steadily maintained and 
the atmesphere is dry. Moisture, 


es when under cover, means deaih to 
re pak orm of animal life. 


I would 
have our domestic farm 
shed 

























































































































in a stable or pens where ventilation 
is poor. 

Events move in cycles. In the 
early days farm stock was often per- 
mitted to suffer under exposure. The 
oft-repeated phrase of barbed wire 
fence protection is fresh in our minds. 
Not many dairies are now treated in 
that way, but I am querying rather 
seriously whether we-shall not be 
obliged to return to a modified plan 
of animal housing that will have 
combined fresh out-of-door air, free 
movement, and a properly balanced 
ration, or to adopt for our young 
dairy animals the principles involved 
in the form of housing that is now 


.generally in use among poultry men. 


In other words, that heifers shall run 
free until they becomie mothers and 
take their place in the dairy. 

A very serious objection to this 
plan is to provide bedding. If, how- 
ever, we increase our grain growing 
we cam have plenty of straw for bed- 
ding. The horse breeders practice 
that method now with young horses, 
and mo one would debate for a mo- 
ment that it was not wise. Is} there 
a simgle animal where perfect health 
is more closely related to its function 
tham with the dairy cow, and) is it 
mot a fact that we use more sanity 
and discretion with every other kind 
of farm animals than we do with 
young heifers and -calves? 

On my farm iam following a sys- 
tem which gives our young heifers 
perfect liberty, as described in July 
3 issue of. American Agriculturist. 
Up to one year old, or if they hap- 
pen to be ofie year old’ in the spring, 
they get free summer run and are 
1% years old before being stan- 
chioned. [ am, however, thinking 
very seriously of giving free run to 
all of the heifers until they take their 
places in the dairy. We have now 
140 animals free from tuberculosis, 
and models and pictures of health 
under the most critical. examination. 
I am anxious to keep them strong 
and vigorous and free from every 
form of disease, and with constitu- 
tiomal vigor enough stored away 
when they begin to milk to insure 
them a good-long milking period 
ef life, providing, of course, their 
treatment then is right.—{H. #. Cook. 





Fire Protection on the Farm 
MRS E. G. FEINT, CORTLAND COUNTY, NY 

Any farmer may well provide a 
few fundamental protective measures. 
A pressure tank is not very expen- 
sive. Aside from the fact -that it 
makes the daily work in both the 
house and the bazmms muth easier, it 
adds much to the salable vaiue of the 
farm, and gives the owner a sense of 
security in case of fire. It can be 
arranged with hose and faucets at 
certain places for immediate use. 

Another effective. agent is the chem- 
ical fire extinguisher. it is inex- 
pemsive and easily operated. Unfor- 
tumately few are seen in country 
homes and barns that shelter valu- 
able live stock and tools. There is 
no reason why a farm home, remote 
from city water or neighborly help 
im time of sudde® need, should not 
have a protection of this kind. 
Village Protected by Extinguishers 

A recent fire would have resulted 
disastrously im a small near by coun- 
try village im Cortland county had 
not the residents provided their 
homes with fire extinguishers. The 
fire was in the upper story and low 
attic of a wooden building crowded 
with the usual merchandise to be 
found in a country store. Telephone 
alarms quickly called in a supply of 
extinguishers, about 20 of which were 
owned in neighboring homes. A pro- 
longed fight followed, in which these 
were used where water could not be 
applied. Help soon arrived in 
abundance amd hundreds of pails of 
water were soon on hand, but very 
little could be used. The fire would 
have wiped out the town had it not 
been for these chemiral ers. 
There was abundant cause for self- 
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_guishers at a cost of $6 each. .If 
bought singly the cost would have 
been about $10 apiece. . A one 
can be obtaihed by’ mail from’ con- 
cerns at $7.50 up, Each extinguisher 
is filléd with about three -galions of 


-water and 1% pounds of chemicals. 


The heavy copper tank is operated 
by turning upside down. A bottle 
containing about three ounces sul- 
phuric acid hangs in the neck of 
the tank in such a way that the lead 
cork drops out when the tank is in- 
verted. As these chemicals unite a 
powerful expanding gas is generated. 
There is a short hose attached to the 
tank through which the pressure of 
the gas will throw a stream of the 
mixture 40 feet or more and with 
considerable force, It is especially 
valuable if the fire is in a confined 
place, as the fumes collect and 
smother the flame. 

A very effective chemical engine 
can be had for cammunities where 
the farm homes He in groups. A 40- 
gallon engine which will throw a 
powerful stream for over a half hour 
can be had for $400. The one I have 
in mind runs on two wheels and is 
equipped with hose. It is charged 
with the same chemicals 
smaller ones, 18 pounds soda and 
two quarts sulphuric acid to 40 gal- 
lons water being used. The tank is 
made of heavy boiler steel, riveted 
and reinforced so as to withstand 
heavy pressure. It is a good plan to 
recharge the tanks once or twice a 


as the: 
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in. The expense \is litte ang 
ls sure of . more effective 

h fresh chemicals, A smali ha 
extinguisher may be had for a} 
40 to 45 cents: These are chare 
with ® powder and do not dan,. 
the contents of buildings, ye; 
very effective with small fires 
_ A barn and all its contents, . 
ing live stock, was burned not 1 
ago because the hired man heal 
lamtern underneath a harness thal 
had celluloid rings in it. A pailfy 
of water at the beginning ~— 
haye saved the barn, yet its lack 
the cause of a big loss and 
suffering to innocent, helpless crea 
tures. We stanchion the cattle and 
tie the horses so that instan{ libera 
tion is possible. A sharp knife in 
plain sight, and never out of its Place 
is a gOod thing in every stable where 
horses ‘are tied. It may save much 
time and prevent panic. Tragedies on 
the farm may be greatly lesseneq by 
careful forethought, and a constant 
application of the “ounce of preven. 
tion” principle. 
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Delightful Occupation—Industry ;, 
in itself, and when properly chosen, de. 
lightful and profitable to the worker 
When your toil has been a pleasure 
you have not earned money merely, 
but money, health, delight and monj 
profit all in one.—[R. L. 8, 


Mixer—W ho 


Concrete has gue. 
ceeded in making a home concrete 
mixer that does this work succeg. 
fully? The Editor will appreciate 


hearing from anyone who has solved 
this problem. 
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Cars with the Circle-H 





Are Good Cars to Buy 


Both the Hupmobile trademark andthe 
ranchman’s brand are marks of 
identification. 

But, while the brand merely indicates 
ownership, the Circle-H of the Hup- 
mobile has a deeper and more im- 
portant meaning. 


The trademark signifies the sincerity 
of our belief that the Hupmobile is 
the best car of its class in the world, 
and the earnestness of our effort to 
keep it so, to the end that every buy- 
er may receive the greatest possible 
value for his money. ; 


Every farmer should recognize it—as 
thousands do now—as the symbol of 
motor car service and economy in 


their highest form. 


Hupmobile farmers know that the rec- 
ord behind this little blue-and-white 
emblem is clear of a single unsuccess- 
ful car; clear of a single off-year. 


Their experience has proved to them 
—as yours will prove to you—that 
in quality the Hupmobile stands at 
par with the highest priced cars; that 


its performance is even better, at a 
far lower cost, per mile or per season, 
for gasoline, oil, tires and repairs. 


Every time you see the Hupmobile 
trademark, on a car or in print, re- 
member that the car’s record for 
owner-satisiaction has never been 
surpassed and seldom equalled. 


Recall the Hupmobile features rarely 
found in a car of this price, such as 
Tungsten steel valves, vanadium 
main leaves in the springs, tubular 
propeller shaft, spiral bevel gears in 
the rear axle, Bijur starting and 
lighting system, genuine leather and 
curled hair upholstery, etc. 


Finally, temember the Hupmobile na- 
tional free service system—better 
and broader than any other car pro- 
vides—which makes Hupmobile 
ownership even more of a satisfac 
tion than it has been heretofore. 


Write for the complete catalog of the 
new Hupmobile and details of the 
service System; or call on the Hup- 
mobile dealer next time you go to 
town. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1340 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigas 


5-passenger Touring Car $ 

Tpamonger Touring Car 31225 

2-pessenger Roadster $1085 
All prices 


1085 


—— 


f. 0. b. Detroit 

















Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven ilustrations 
mest valuable work, full of ideas =" 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction 
‘buildings. ectical writers. 
are devoted to the economic erec- 
use of barns, grain barns, [oe 
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Farm Poultry 


SM 


Getting Contest Fowls in Trim 

HARVEY A, DREW, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 
ying contests are certain- 

17 alias forth, oho best there is in a 
hen. The big lesson however, is not 
how to win in the contests, but how to 
win out with the farm flock by follow- 
ing that which the contests teach. The 
paragraphs below have a double pur- 
pose: To show how others prepare for 
the contest pens and also how a small 
flock poultryman may have and hold his 
fowls in best laying ‘condition.—I[ Editor. 

In the International egg laying 
contest at San Francisco, and also 
the National egg laying contest at 
Missouri, pullets were not in the best 
of condition before shipment, writes 
Harvey. A. Drew of Sussex county, 
N J. My birds were far too young. 
But in the present San Francisco 
contest, as there was no entry from 
New Jersey and no entry of the 
Rhode Island White breed, the au- 
thorities insisted that I send a pen, 
even if the fowls were under age 
rules, 

I am at present growing pullets 
that I expect to enter in the National 
egg laying contest at Mountain Grove, 
Mo, and also the International con- 
test at Storrs, Ct. One of the prin- 
cipal points in getting started right, 
is to have the pullets well advanced, 
but not so far that they have started 
to lay. The « change of place 
and shipment is almost sure to stop 
them from laying if they have al- 
ready begun. Instead of laying, as 
would be expected, they may begin 
to molt, as well advanced pullets 
sometimes do, Last winter in the egg 
contest much trouble of securing” 
good records was due togmolting by 
the early pullets. 

At-most all contests, pullets are re- 
ceived a month before the contest 
starts, so they will get accustomed to 
conditions, I believe pullets that look 
as if they would lay in two or three 
weeks are in about the right condi- 
tion, for shipping is apt to retard 
them somewhat. To get them just 
right is not easy. I now have some 
Rhode Island White pullets about the 
size of Leghorn fowls. They are 
kept in a small flock, 

The ones that will go in the con- 
test are together, so they may be- 
come accustomed to each other. T 
do not believe the retardment will be 
so great when they are sent to a new 
place, I have been feeding for egg 
production while growing, but too 
strong a forcing is not advisable. By 
having the pullets in small flocks, the 
owner can observe each bird more 
closely, 

Feeds Small Flock, Then Chooses 

I took just the same amount of 
care in preparing my fowls for ship- 
gent to the International egg laying 
fontest at San Francisco that an ex- 
hibitor would take of horses or cattle 
that he intended to show at any ex- 
hibition, writes Fletcher Bradley of 


Ontario, Can. After deciding to enter 
the contest, which was several 
months before shipping the fowls, I 
immediately picked from my flock 25 
of the most vigorous and likely birds. 

These I gave every care and at- 
tention so as to have them in best 
condition. Birds that have been ac- 
customed to free range have a hard 
time getting accustomed to the small 
quarters, .These 25 birds were given 
sweet skimmed milk daily, as well as 

hopper of rolled oats, which was 
always before them. I gave them 
lots of fresh beef to pick at, usually 


from beef heads, and plenty of mixed 
grain, 

Climate Change to Be Considered 

In preparing for the egg laying 
contests Mrs Daisy Rose of Greene 
county, Mo, sets eggs from a pen of 
excellent laying hens. She writes: 
rom the pullets raised I select the 
most vigorous looking fowls. They 
have no extra care, but are reared 
with hens on free range on the farm, 
A week or so before shipping to the 
contest authorities I catch several 
pullets, so I may select the best ones 
to send away..i didnot think of 


Yard 


sending to the International egg lay- 
ing contest at the Panama-Pacific ex- 
position until a very short time be- 
forehand. I thus had no time to do 
more than select as near the standard 
as I could, 

These fowls are full sisters to the 
pullets I have in the Missouri egg 
laying contest at Mountain Grove, Mo. 
However, the five in the Missouri 
contest are laying as many as the 10 
in the San Francisco contest. I judge 
the difference is due to the change in 
climate. I “believe the crowds of 
people daily visiting the exposition 
affeet the laying of some breeds more 
than others. My pens have always 
stood high in the Missouri egg laying 
contests, and so I think the climate 
change has made a difference in their 
egg production, 


Breeding for Egg Production 
DE C, D. WOODS, MAINE STATION 


For many years there has been in 
progress at the Maine station an in- 
vestigation on the laws of inheritance 
concerning egg producing ability in 
poultry. Asa result the following 
suggestions are offered as a basis for 
improvement, When selecting the 
breeding fowls, first choose on the 
basis of constitutional vigor and vi- 
tality. The scales in particular may 
be called on to furnish evidence, 

It isenot advisable to use as a 
breeder a cockerel which (in the case 
of Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red 
or Wyandotte fowls) has not attained 
a weight of at least eight pounds at 
10 months of age, and better nine 
pounds. No pullet should be used as 
a breeder which does not weigh at 
least 5% pounds at the same age. 
All deaths in the shell and chick 
mortality’ should be charged against 
the dam, and only those females used 
as breeders a second time which 
show a high record of performance 
in respect to the vitality of their 
chicks, whether in the eggs or out 
of them. This constitutes one of the 
most valuable measures of constitu- 
tional vigor and vitality which we 
have. 

If for no other reason than to 
measure the breeding performance, as 
portion of the breeding females each 
year should be pullets, In this way 
one can in time build up an elite 
stock with reference to hatching 
quality of eggs and vitality of chicks. 
Neither is it advisable to use any bird 
as a breeder which is known to have 
been ill, to however slight a degrée. 
In order to know something about 
this an extra leg band may be put on 
each bird, chick or adult when it 
shows the first sign of indisposition. 
This then becomes a permanent 
brand, that marks this individual as 
one which failed to a greater or less 
degree to stand up under its environ- 
mental measures of constitutional 
vigor. 

The use as breeders of such fe- 
males only as have shown themselves 
by trap-nest records to be high pro- 
ducers is recommended. It is only 
from such females that there can be 
any hope of getting males capable of 
transmitting high laying qualities. 
‘The males for breeding are those 
known to be the sons of high produc- 
ing dams, since only from such males 
can we expect to get high producing 
daughters. 

Another practical help in breeding 
for egg production is the use of a 
pedigree system, whereby it will be 
possible to tell what individual male 
bird was the sire of any particular 
female, This amounts, in ordinary 
parlance, te a pen pedigree system. 
Such a system is not difficult to oper- 
ate. Indeed, many poultrymen, espe- 
cially fanciers, now make use of pen 
pedigree records. It can be operated 
by the use of a toe punch. All the 
chickens hatched from a particular 
pen may be given a distinctive mark 
by punching the web between the 
toes in a definite way. 

It is important to make at first 












Guaranteed Ready Roofing 
Guaranteed Mixed Paints 


‘We ara co positivect the hieh ity of Rex-Kote Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, 






ph we ercules Never-Leak fing that we will fill your order for as much 
et + ton as you want without your sending one penny in advance. Not 
sent C. O. D., either. You have 3, 6, 9 and 12 months in which to pay. You pay 





poching f ‘or 8 whole months. Surely our great confidence in this paint’ and roof- 
convince you that here, at last, are qualities worthy of 


No Money 












our most 
serious investigation. ou must 

that roofing or = good 
enough to be sold on small, easy pay- 
ments must possess the very high- 
est quality, Our $10,000,009 pur- 




















power mous output 
enable us to smash prices and give 
such sensational paint and roaf- 






ins. No one else offers 


Tal Veh ecleler= fa baryin Ns on ee he 


with its enormous 
capital, 22 big retail stores and gigantic mail order house, confidence enough 
in its paint and roofing to send them to you without a single penny in advance. 


Payin 3,6,9andi2 Months 


The most liberal, sees and satisfactory merchandising plan ever devised. 
We know that most farmers meet their obligations when they sell their crops or 
livestock. That's when you can settle with us—pay all or part in 3, 6, 9and 12 
months. No references required—no red tape—everything confidentiai—no inter- 
est to pay—no mortgage. No salesmen to annoy you—no collectors to call for 



































































































ate Refe rence ments towuit your Hercules Gaverkeats 


Roofing Bargain 
Hercules Never-Leak Plas Sur- 


FR E E faced Roofing outlaste y other r 


’, roofing made. Of exeop ional 
Hartman & high quality —best long fibre woo 
Paint and felt obtainable. Mechanically 

R urated with best pure 
oofing Coated both sides with fine flint 
Book sand. rf either side to weather, 

over old shingles if desired. Each 
roll complete, 82 in, . contains 
108 sq.ft. Nails and cement included, 
Guarantee that not one ounce of 
inferior material is used 


edeveleligcve 


Ready Mixed —- Pa... 


Rex- Kote Ready’ Mixed Paint is made of the 
best end purest ingredients. Guaranteed against 
peeling, blistering, chalking or rubbing off. Spreads 
easier, covers more surface and lasts longer than 
any other paint 7 nae EY brand or —# 


No. MJ159. House mt ie Bre bbl 
1 Oe, eet fe. 













Filled, from cover 
to cover, with 
greatest money- 












by — paint = roo! ng any where until you send for 

4. s al. 3 x “ roo! Bsampies an com . 

Re ee "hac sets gal. =s ae, Der LG gists: Send name and| Our mafia rete Re uaten: 
per eal gal. 36 bbl., per per ea ri b-gai: | address today on} “o-J1 LS roil . ¢ 

we: hi Root eg ity ‘Spr | & Postal and re-i wo. Met i 2 ply. 65 Ibs =: 

. Black in 6g jae3.| Clive, absolutely | “teed for 8 years, ‘per Saas S158 


free, a copy and 
samples of roof- 
ing; postpaid. 
You will be amazed nod at ite ite remarkable propes 

Ask for Special Roofing Catdiog No we Ta 


HARTMAN COMPANY 
4045-47 LaSalle St, Chicago, It. 


Green) in in 50 LL» 





ce cet bbls. 


Black) S7¢ 

ak gal ; 88s; M Marcon or on or Green 880) Loam 

Sie nie ps x ‘arnish = color, elastic, 
wing, n, » 

- “ot ‘Bast. .can, ngieer: 

, , ¢ 3 1-qt. can S3c. 






























Me: 
>be. 


There is yet time to get one of 
Those Good 


Green 
Mountain 
Silos 





\ \Facobsen Ene Fes RNG | 


From 1‘2 to 25 Horse Power 


wf Fro Hopper Cooled Engines start easily, 
run smoothly and have great overload capacity. 
Approved by Nat. Board Fire Underwriters. 
Built with jigs and templates. All bearings in- 
ferchangeapic. Built-in magnetos. Write for bul-* 
























letin of s; also of Jr. 
Se eis erected Mik Sal | | Forte reas corn ron 
W engine on the market. ‘We are making i 
JACOBSON CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. co. 
MACHINE 343 West Street Rutland, Vermont 
MFG. CO. 





Dept. L 


Warren, - BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
Pa. a NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
U.S.A. QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 












bind, ‘py lpe tls 
LOS 


strongest S JL to put up and easiest op ted 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-d ont—eir-tight door and - 
manent ladder are some ot the unusual features he 
International Silo (o., ineevilie, Pa, 


(Ontinental (jluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in 
the best of condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and 
replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indef- 
initely and costs less than cornoroats. Free Sample and full 
particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer, 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vi 
and healthy and show a wonde 
crease in the e; production. They 

made of perfectly proportioned mixtores of Grains 
and Grain Products. We want every Person who 
raises poultry to give them: a tri Ask’ your 
Deagjer. If he does not handle same write us his 


name and address. <i 
WRITE iho dpe gba Aref t 
TODAY 


Cc 
Seve Money on Feeds Totes Gluten, 
mseed, Linseed, Millfeeds, Grain. Ask pric 
THe’. BARTLETT 0o., JACESON, MICH 
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[To Page 11.] 























a (plenty of good, fresh air, but I don’t 
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Care of Sheep in Summer 
 —. ©. HARDMAN, ROANE COUNTY, W VA 
I have my sheep barns on high 
They are kept dry and the 
well. bedded. The shed ailows 
square feet to the ewes, using port- 
rack through the center. This 
Portable rack may be taken out in 
‘the pasture in good weather. A sheep 
\shed should have windows on the 
/ @ast side with large sliding doors at 
“each end to avoid crowding of the 
Pregnant ewes and to allow a current 
of air through the shed during the 
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_ day to dry out the shed before bed- 


I want my sheep to have 


want any currents of air to blow 
over them. 


Water Essential 


Water is very essential winter and 
Summer to the health and vigor of 
the flock. Salt should be supplied at 
nu times during the breeding period. 
‘Sheep want salt every day, but eating 
‘too much will be an injury. The pas- 
ture should be divided into not less 
‘than four fields’ for summer. This 
affords liberty in roaming about and 
in providing clean, fresh pastures and 
The most important consider- 
however, is to avoid the inter- 
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Developing Fat 












Stock 
OEECFOOGVGAOAUU DEOOPAHAOT SAHOO OTN YS4GGUU0) }OGUHAHSDA EONS DDS 
different fields is practiced the larva 
-dies before finding a host. 

With this system farmers can con- 
vert waste pasture land into good 
cash and can reduce danger to a 
minimum. I use yellow pine foliage 
as an antiseptic for these diseases. 
It is the chief preventive and cute. 
Infected flocks will consume a large 
amount of the foliage during. the 
winter if it is kept scattered on the 
snow near the feed racks. Tobacco 
should be kept before sheep all the 
time. Once a month dip a- handful 
of tobacco in salty brine and feed to 
every 10 ewes until the habit of us- 
ing it is formed. Pumpkins during 
fall and winter make good feed and 
act as a vermifuge 

For feed, I like alfalfa, clover, cow- 
pea hay, with access to rape, blue 
grass and roots as succulents. These 
feeds reinforced by a light feed of 
mixed grains, such as corn, bran and 
linseed meal, fed during the winter, 
insure an ample supply of milk. at 
lambing time. When the dams have 
a liberal supply of milk there is sel- 
dom trouble with lambs, 


Good Feeders in Demand 


Fewer cattle have been bought for 
feeding on eastern farms this year 





vises that in recent weeks the stock 
received has not been ‘of the best 
quality. There are too many com- 
mon light weight stockers and mé- 
dium common feeders. Farmers are 
timid about taking feeders of any 
kind, but they .are particularly ad- 
verse to stocking up with indifferent 
individuals. 

Butcher stock is in fair demand. 
Steers average 1100 to 1200 pounds, 
bringing $8.40 to $8.75 for the best. 
Virginia. steers ranging from 1050 to 
1106 pounds are bringing $815 to 
$8.35. Heavy steers of the same 
weight, but with less fat on them, 
bring $7.75 to $8.10. Virginia heifers 
have been plentiful and sell under 
$7.75. The best heifers on sale, aver- 
aging 900 pounds, brought $8.15. 
feifers averaging to 750 pounds 
sell for 6% to 7 cents, but the com- 
moner sorts go as low as 6 cents a 
pound. 








The latest and most profitable farm tool 


Useful 12 months in the year. Just 
the thing for the small farm and indis- 
pensable on the large one. 


Write for Free Booklet and Special 
Introductory Offer— 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box A 















Havana, Illinois 














. Rape for Hogs 

Many members of agricultural bu- 
reaus throughout West Virginia are 
growing forage. crops for hogs this 
season for the first time. Wherever 
the crop was properly handled it has 
given excellent success and has en-. 
abled the growers to keep a much 
larger number of hogs. W. Dague 
of Marshall county says: “The rape 
that IL sowed for hog pasture is the 
most profitable and easiest harvested 
crop I have.” 
county says: 
my rape field. 
hog feed I ever saw.” County Agent 
Anderson reports Allen McCullough 
has some splendid rape, The hogs 


“TI am “very proud of 


A. B, Clay of Raleigh ; 


It makes the finest | 


on it at present are not enough to | 


keep it well eaten down. He is very 





x ter. Svercote 
net to show hee! ~*~ and Roof Paint, G8¢ to 78: 
per * E. quantity. Write for free book and color 


4828 Stores Bidg. 
New Veork 


BARN 
PAINT 


63¢ aGal 



































Mal parasitic diseases, such as stom- than in previous years, if cattle ship- enthusiastic over the rape proposi- 

aéh worms, tapeworms, liver fiuke ments from western states are to be “ion for hogs and next year will 

@md modular disease. These troubles ccnsidered. Frank B. McLain of the Save two different lots and will keep 

-@0 mofe to retard the sheep indus- Lancaster (Pa) stock yards advises number of hogs. LINED, chain hanging and flexible’ Oct 
try than all other hindering causes that total shipment for last week of Some few, not being familiar with full line of i Stalls, including 
Combined, The parasite lays its eggs all kinds of cattle was 141 cars, as the growing of rape, have not ob- Harris New Adjustable, stands for pertect 
im the intestines of the sheep which against 246 cars for the correspond- tained the greatest possible returns. | te ete a armen —_ 

are. expelled to the ground where ing week a year ago. Live stock is The main trouble comes from turn- | FREE eoribesour complote line of labor 
they hatch and go through a larval being received in Pennsylvania from ing the hogs into the field before the saving barn equipment. Write for it today. 
State and are either eaten or drunk Chicago, Virginia, St Paul, New York, plants are sufficiently matured, or in | HARRIS MPG. CO., Bex 70 Selem. Ohio 
int by sheep. Where the shifting to Pittsburgh, Indianapolis and Ken- pasturing the crop too close. 
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Why Not Control Your Dairy Earnings! 


BADGER Dairy Feed makes satisfactory dairy pro- 


fits certain. It increases the milk flow of your 
cows because it contains just the right milk-making ele- 
ments combined in the correct proportions for big yields. 
It brings you in more milk and butter money because it puts 
into the milk the big percentage of butter fat that means 
high tests and fat checks. It keeps 
down your feeding costs because it is 


sold at a reasonable price and is prac- 
tically all digestible. 
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LOTEIN 16% FAT 337) 
-ARBOHYDRATES 537, 
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THE PERFECTZ 





stimulants. 










DAIRY FEED 


i prepared—nutritious—tempts the appetite and keeps the 
cows strong and ‘vigorous, besides increasing their milk production. 
Every bag absolutely uniform in quality. 

- Put BADGER Dairy Feed to the test. Results from its use in your own 







Badger Alfalfa Horse Feed 



























_- herd will eoon show you how good it is. If your dealer cannot supply 2dr Fancy Mixed Feed 
| —“ you, write us and we will tell. you how to get it and send you some ~ he we? Féed ALANCED RATIO 
"4 very practical information on feeding for pr A full line of Poultry Feed Manuracturneo BY ~~.-4 





SHAS. A.KRAUSE MILLING 
me tite, 








_. CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO., Dept. c., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bark aise 
In Horsemanship a jill 
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Live Stock and Dairy 


Egil TRH HT 


‘ . of a bushel of corn, - This applies} $3000 a year using my safe, simple, suc- . JESSE BEERY 
Good Prices Through Milk Clubs when corn and skim milk are fed ‘in| cessful. methods. And to show how you can sy aoa — say att 


§, C. DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA combination. According to this rulé} learn to judge a horse’s disposition at sight, 
im 1901, Adam Kornman of when.corn is worth 50.cents a bushel,| and how you can correct amy fault in any —_ I will send you free, my Introductory 
Rochester, N ¥, J. 8. Oliver of Tun- then skim milk is worth 25 cents 100 Course in Horsemanship. Yes — FREE, — No charge — no obligation. 

nelton., Pa, and S C. Dean of Free- pounds for.. feeding hogs or . calves. 

gom, Pa, united dairymen who ship. If corn is worth 80 cents a bushel, | Do ou Know of a. Bad Horse Nearby? 


,.to,.the- Pittsburgh market into then skim milk.is worth. 40 cents: to 







































































si milk producers’ association -of the 100 pounds. I don’t care what’s wrong with it—whether it kicks, rears, bites, balks, shies, runs 
Deen Pennsylvania and _ eastern away, or whatever else it may or may not do, I guarantee you can correct the fault, make 





he. @ f nization 250 ° é "(| the horse worth more to the owner, and pocket a good fee yourself in the doing of it. 
es pg year id ig The local Promoting Live Stock Interests: ve been doing that very thing all my life. Now, since I have quit the arena ai have 
sce. received..for milk was. raised The. movement for securing a bet-|Shown some 41,000 successful graduates] how to 
tom, 10 to 18.,.cents a gallon by the. ter grade of live stock. is. spreading} -win popularity and good incomes the self-same way. Just Send the 
rts of this society. Later some rapidly through West Virginia. Jeffer- ; 
avers of the association, under There is > is Only One Correct System 


son county farmers have inaugurated 








; ‘ that based upon actual experience 
jadership of D. F. Maroney, organ--- a movement for better beef ‘cattle. Tt ti ——— 
jd the Farmers’ dairy company, is the intention to secure a car or phate iste porate Mase Retin sees outa 
with the idea that members of the more of high-grade Durham or Here-|do ith a horse when you know its disposition. 


asociation would sell their milk to ford steers for feeding. The Jefferson Here's maton ee my graduates did—and I can send you 


the company and take stock at $25 county. agricultural improvement ns "he worst belber 1 could fd to test. yoor ey 
ashare. The scheme did not work, association has been organized: : It ral teye a a few houre—sold hisn for $136, He 
and the dairymen now supplying was decided to buy ¢o-operatively best polars in the State now.) Om Selma, Cal. 
Pittsburgh with milk are back where fertilizers and timothy seed for this 
-they started in 1901. fall's planting. - A Sure Way for You 

We céased shipment to the Pitts- In many counties dairymen and] nqtcan just as surely enable you to win fame and a good 


purgh market, to take up the matter farmers are desirous of starting co- income this way. And t ely rove it I will send you my Introduc- 
ef furnishing milk and organizing operative creameries. G. L. Oliver of}tory Course, ELY FREE. 1 I ask you to do is 
milk clubs to supply the Beaver val- the West Virginia station is busy con-|to send the coupon. te That's eas my, isn't it? Then prove sour 
ley market. These clubs have. proved es with farmers, visiting counties) ambition When tit pcan AF *esil me a eS a 
amuccess and good prices at the farm "nbs, {he creameries are, proposed 

are realized by selling the milk on probable pate se of te  wikee. ee. Prof. Jesse Beery, Dept. 31; Pleasant Hill, O. 
contract. Each club member takes cause of possible failure Mr Oliver is 
his weekly turn in collecting the milk advising great caution. He advises| 
from.the farm. A perfectly mutual creameries only: where conditions 





Prof. Jesse Beery, , 
Dept. 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

















Please send, without charge or obl: q 
understanding exists at all times be- eS P me Refusing to lead. acer or Af gound of » gun. on my part, —| 
en the producer and the one who Tr > b Jepson, est Virginia  bricla te ed. Afrai ateam engine. 
te the milk to the consumer. state commissioner. of health, hasif $* citing fast in the tall. teas Eats of ‘shaft or Prof. Beery’s Introductory’ ! 
oy preemies a set of rules govern- : while hicehed. Bing away. Course in Horsemanship. : 
ng the production. of milk and milk ung ero bridle ting. Striking. 
Feeding Value of Skim Milk products. It is the intention of the on one rein. toreroom. 
Would the Walks and Talks man ‘t#t€ department of health to look =i. Refusing fp neck white going || NGC... .cccccseseseeees cocecceeee i 
kindly tell the feeding value of skim closely after the quality and sani-|§!} = i. Scaring at bogs or dogs slong 
milk? Compared with corn what is it ‘ation of milk furnished to consumers. P . Kewitchers. Post OffC8 .crecerercerescevecvscvececsccsooeecs 
worth a hundred pounds? Give also Dr M. P. Malcolm will make a tour of Lp ay ating the Sone 2] 
amount of nutriment contained in corn inspection as soon as the rules are care. Bad to fitch to. _ OS Oe eee 





and. skim milk.—tJ. K. S., Pennsylvania. adopted to see that they are properly 

In 100 pounds of corn there are 7.8 Carried out. 

pounds of digestible protein, 66.8 

pounds of digestible carbohydrates, Dealers Serving Pure Milk—The 

and 43 pounds of digestible fat. In milk supply of Philadelphia now ap- 

skim milk there are 2.9 pounds of proximates 500,000 quarts daily. Di- h 

digestible protein, 5.3 pounds of di- rector Zeigler of the health bureau et t e ream 

gestible carbohydrates ‘and 0.3 pounds contends that for purity it is equal] Jf his Speed Governor will save $3.00 worth 

of digestible fat. Thus, in corn there to that of any city. Since the law re- of cream a year, from each of your cows by 

is a total of 78.9 pounds*of digestible quiring the pasteurization of milk] § °Ppet®ting your separator at a steady, uniform 

nutrients, in skim milk 8.5 pounds. went into effect on July 1, 1914, the ye dove 08 eet i ee 

Corn, therefore, contains about nine § director says that Philadelphia has creases it. Any speed obtained § | 

times the digestible nutrients that enjoyed “a cleaner, better and safer while machinery is in motion, b; NEGLECT 

skim milk contains. If corn sells at .supply of milk,” than ever before. ay wate | Will Ruin 

$31.50 a ton, then the skim mor a choras, weabs ma- Your Horse \! 

h 7 , 7 chines, etc. sk your { 

Ses for See po Peal goohy ‘being een Ce Ss ne are dealer oF Sold on 
2 been in the cheese industry 24 years, write | its Merits 

that the nutrients in the two feeding and for 20 years I have made more 

stuffs are of equal value. or less washed curds. They tell me pA ao cone aor" 

However, skim milk is so appetiz- that the New York market will not MACHINE 50.§'| AGENTS 

ing, so completely digestible and so handle washed curd, but I can send Cedar Rapids, towa. 5 | 

appropriate to the animal body, that the people in New York city a “sen 

it has.a really higher value than its Washed curd cheese and they want it 

nutrients indicate. Skim milk yields sicoutndiie aes Genin te beeen, tee = 

best results when fed with corn or - . 

some other feeding stuff of a con- consumption of chyese ae. ang 


- cheese we have ever put on the mar- ‘ 
centrated nature. A common rule in jet. If made properly it will take DOWN ra | 
feeding hogs, is to value 100 pounds anywhere in the world.—[W. E. Hall, an 


of skim milk at half the market price Wayne County, N Y 0) Y 







































You can now get one of these splendid money-making, io 
saving machines on a plan where y it will earn its own ares oe 
more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at 


$94 Tic NEY BUTTERFLY’ 
THE. 
No.2 yo erty t 
= fo our bie 6p cepact capacity mao Bastente ey Sh were at sito make four other 


terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL “irene 


You can have 80 da: sFampetnentsetee rent 0 
these machines will earn 


‘ore sak ta hg A 3 along- 





Pook aes will # 
nfreleDt guaran : 





ona save halt. Write’ 

















Splendid Hereford Cow Worthy the Championship 


This ‘splendid animal easily carriéd off the championship for the 
i Hereford cow at one of the state fairs. She is true to type in 
_ fvery particular, especially strong in back. line, heart girth, uniformity 
> and color, It would be hard indeed to find fault with her make-up. 
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i et Of ; in Spite of 
Com a question of September weather with 
a according to Orange Judd crop reporting service—W inter wheat quality averages 


ddity of second yicldBileon bushel wheat 


crop here 
ing wheat 


poor—Spring 
a record and quality very high—Oats exceed 1,500,000,000 bushels—By Statistician B. W. Snow 


August fully maintained the record 
_ @f the present season for marked 
‘out the whole of the great central 
valleys there was a continuation of 
excessive rainfall in many localities 
and a general experience of tempera- 
tures below normal over the whole 
area. At the close of the month, 
however, there: were indications for 
the first time in many weeks of a 
settled condition of weather. 

The season for corn this year has 
been very unusual, The crop gen- 
erally was pianted late, although the 
seed bad was prepared early and well. 
Since planting the crop the areas of 
large production have experienced a 
continuation of excessive moistures 
and low temperatures, with the result 
that its development has been very 
slow. é 
North of a line extending east and 
west roughly through Ploomington, 
Til, and evolving something like 25% 
of the total corn acreage, the crop 
on September 1 is at least two weeks 
later than normal, with much of it 
even more delayed. In this important 
district, imeluding northern Iilinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska and southern South 
Dakota, the question of final yield 
still hangs in the balance and will be 
determined almost entirely by the 
wenther experience of September. in 
order to mature 75% of the area in 
th* district there must be immunity 
from frost at least until September 
25 and possibly October 1, South of 
the line indicated, while the crop is 
generally light, it is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant the belief that 
with a normal weather experience 
for the next three weeks a large yield 
will be secured. 


Corn Plant Has Eared Well 


Aside from the question of iate- 
ness, all other conditions affecting the 
final yield of corn are very favorable. 

. My personal observation, covering a 
considerable area in all of the prin- 
cipal] states, supplemented by the re- 
turns of correspondents at this time, 
leads to the conclusion that the earing 
of corn this year is abnormally heavy. 
If frost holds off sufficiently long to 
permit of the maturing of all the 
corn in sight we will secure a record- 
breaking crop this year. 

Under the conditions which have 

<j pointed out a forecast of the 

probable crop at this time shows 


‘rather small value. But it may be’ 


tentatively pointed out that if present 
conditions are maintained it is rea- 
sonable to expect a crop of nearly 
3,000,000,000 bushels, with a possi- 
bility of a result above that figure, if 
sufficient deld4y in frost to enable ail 
corn to mature, 

The following statement shows the 
condition of corn September 1 this 
year and last by states, and amplifies 
‘he difference in prospect between the 
‘wo seasons: 

CORN CONDITION SEPTEMBER 1 


1915 1914 
0, 
Neb, 
ND, 
8 D, 
W Va, 
Ky, 
9. 
Mich, 
liad, 
Ti, 
Wis, 
Minn, 


Wash, 

Okla, 

Mont, 

Other 
Avg 89.2 

Ta, 8 

Billion Bushel Wheat Crop 

Weather conditions during August 

were of such a character and marked 
by such continuous rainfall through- 
out the winter wheat territory that 
comparatively little threshing was 
done until the closing week of the 
month. So bad were weather condi- 
tions for harvest and threshing that 
moderate areas of winter wheat were 
uncut in a few districts, although the 
total thus abandoned can very easily 
be exaggerated. To all appearance 
an allowance of 1,000,000 acres for 
complete abandonment will reason- 

- ably cover this loss, 

Threshing returns up to Sep- 

' tember 1 show a rate of yield that is 
ene-half bushel per acre iess than 

‘Was reported from the preliminary 
| Teturnms of a month ago. This de- 
crease also iargely represents loss 

~The quality of the winter wheat crop 


@f sprouting im the shock and 


im the stack are very frequent. 
Apparently the grade of what would 
otherwise have been a magnificent 

been lowered several 


make an average of 16.6 bushels per 
acre and a total crop of 651,000,000 
bushels. This is neariy 40,000,000 
bushels iess than was expected on the 
basis of the first threshing a month 
ago. 

Weather conditions in the spring 
wheat territory have been entirely 
‘favorable for harvest and for thresh- 
ing. A month ago I pointed out that 
while there was some black rust and 
might possibly be some damage: in a 
few localities, the spring wheat crop, 
as a whole, did escape serious loss. 
Weather conditions were entirely 
favorable, and, as a result, we hawe 
harvested the greatest spring wheat 
crop in the history of this country, 
and it is now being threshed and the 
movement jo market begun with a 
spiendid sample and under conditions 
which have enabled the rapid han- 
dling of the crop. The condition of 
spring wheat at time of harvest is 
reported at 91.8, which is the high:st 
final report of condition since 1898 
and which forecasts a very heavy rate 
of yield. On the basis of past expe- 
rience, the present condition at time 
of harvest would indicate a yield of 
16.2 bushels spring wheat per. acre, 
but threshing returns to date show 
a yield of 18.5 bushels per acre, so 
that it is safe to assume that this 
year’s spring wheat crop will } equal 
355,000,000 bushels of as fine a quality 
of wheat. as has been produced in 
many years, . 

The following statement shows the 
condition of spring wheat on fep- 
tember 1 by states: 


CONDITION OF SPRING WHEAT SEPT 1 


Cond Cond 


New England, South Dakota, 92 
Wisconsin, Oregon, 85 
Minnesota, Washington, 95 

Montana, + 

3 


Other, 
Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Av’s 91.8 


Both Sides of the Potato Situation 


Weather conditions throughout the 
season, abundance of rain and mod- 
erate temperatures, have favored the 
production of a record-breaking po- 
tato crop. The condition of the crop 
on September 1 is reported by our 
correspondents at 89, a figure 10 
points above the average for a series 
of years. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which must be borne in mind 
as regards the potato crop; and that 
is, that the condition figured at this 
time is necessarily based upon the 
appearance of the vines. This ap- 
pearance in turn is necessarily good 
because of the ample moisture of the 
season. Whether the production of 


potatoes will be in full accord with 
the appearance of the plant above 
ground can only be determined when 
the crop shall be harvested. The 
early crop, however, is reported as 
having yielded well in most districts. 

On the basis of the present report 
of condition and the average of past 
experience the present promise would 
appear to be for a yield of about 118 
bushels per acre, which makes a total 
crop of 428,000,000 bushels. There is 
much less than the usual loss from 
insect enemies, but with September 
reports from correspondents there 
comes a considerable suggestion of 
the appearance of blight in late fields 
and this situation ‘may result in 4 
reduction of the final crop below the 
present indication. Rot has developed 
substantially in the older potato-grow- 
ing states, such as New York. 


PRELIMINARY OATS ESTIMATE, Crop 1915 


Acres Peracre Bushels 
N Y, 44°733,000 
Pa, 40,145,000 


Tex, 
Ark, 


3,874,000 

66,307,000 

69,080,000 

67,650,000 

193,864,000 

115,296,000 

147,674,000 

201,517,000 

33,420,000 

47,241,000 

72,798,000 

92,781,000 

78,008,000 

5,858,000 

19,700,000 

14,500,000 

29,708,000 

549, 27,450,000 
4,475,000 111,875,600 


40,024,000 38.5 1,541,334,000 


Other 
Total, 


Record Oats Crop Secured 


Harvesting and threshing of oats 
were delayed by excessive rainfall 
over the greater part of the terri- 
tory during the month of August. At 
the close of the month, however, 
conditions were more favorable and 
threshing is well under way. Thresh- 
ing returns as reported by Orange 
Judd correspondents show the rate of 
yield is materially above the area in- 
dication, as is almost always the 
case when the final condition of a 
crop is reported high. The quality of 
oats south of northern Iowa has been 
damaged by excessive rainfall since 
harvest although this damage may 
easily be exaggerated and in the main 
represent stain rather than any de- 
preciation in quality. In the northern 
part of the territory where spring 
wheat is grown a crop of equally 
heavy yield has been secured with a 
quality so high as to leave little to 
be desired. 

Returns of threshing to date indi- 











What Uncle Sam Spends for Agriculture 


The following is an itemized statement of the appropriations for the 
fiscal year beginning Juiy 1, 1915, as compared with appropriations for 


the fiscal year ¢nding June 30, 1915. 
imcrease and minus decrease, 


Bureau or office 


etree aeain 
Ree eee nnweseede Geeveccer 


‘and rura] engineering 
Office of market and rural organization . 


Dry farming and subhumid 
Committee to investigate rural eredits 


Total 


PePee er errr rr eer) 


The plus signs in last column mean 


Appropriation 
1915 


$623,120 


Appropriation 
1914 
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19,865,632 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE (N OTHER ACTS 


‘Grand total for agricultural purposes ...)...c0 


31,080. 900 
3,008, 068 
27,551,182 


$486,000 

|, 800 
3,600,006 
23,845,832 
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Buenos Aires, almost at the 
front of the expanse of the 
Plata and opposite Montevideo, Uru 
guay. The plant has dockage of i 
own to which ocean liners may easil 
come, and of course ample rajiros,| 
terminals and connections. Accord | 
ing to “The Americas,” which give 
wide attention to the development 0 
business in South America, this new 
Armour packing plant consists of , 
group of 17 reinforced concrete struc 
tures, covering 24 acres of ground. 
costing $3,500,000. It will have a ¢a_ 
pacity for handling 1500 cattle, 2599 
sheep and 1000 hogs. It wil! employ 
3000 men and women, and v,i/! enjoy 
the services of a fleet of 10 refriger. 
ator steamships connecting with North 
America and Europe. Arthur Meeker 
is one of the vice-presidents: 
the officials are natives. 
Experts regard the new plant an 
advance in elliciency over of its 
kind. Wages will be higher than in 
the United States, and this may re- 
sult in preventing its operation at] 
economies averaging below the north. 
ern plants. The power equipment in- 
cludes steam and electric generation. 
The facilities for hog laughter 
in the new plant suggest that hog 


rived 


most of 


ill 





raising is to be encouraged in Argen- 
tina. 

Turning from this suggestion of 
possibly increased competition for 
American stock raisers, it is pleasing 
to note that a beginning, even in a 
small way, has been made in ship- 
ping eges from the United States to 
Argentina. That country ordinarily 
imports some 7,000,000 pounds egg: 
annually, chiefly from Italy, Spain, 
Holland and Germany. For the first} 
time the United States within 
couple of months has actually sent 
eggs to Argentina. These were well 
handled and well received 

making a good impression 
on the Argentine market. 





New Brunswick Farmers’ Market 

A farmer’s public market which 
was recently started in New Bruns- 
wick,’ N J, has thus far met good suc- 
cess. The market was opened through 
the efforts of farmers in Middlesex 
county working through the county 
grange and the county board of agri- 
culture. The city purchased a plot ol 
land 235x108 feet, with frontage ona 
trolley line at one end and _ water 
frontage at the other end. A cement 
walk 15 feet wide was put down, the 
farmers being required to back up to 
this walk. 

While the market is open every 
week day, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays are special retail days. 
On one of these special days recently, 
after the market had been open just 
three weeks, there were in attendance 
150 housewives, 100 men who bought 
for home consumption, 100 peddlers 
and storekeepers, and 65 farmers. 
The succges of this market to date is 
doubtless due to the fact that in its 
establishment the city considered the 
desires of the farmers and made thé 
rules and regulations to suit thei 
convenience so far as possible. This 
method is in marked contrast to many 
public markets in other cities which 
have been planed and regulated tod 
often by city business men or othe 
who hz no real knowledge of the 
actual needs and requirements. 


Co-operative Marketing 

As an example of co-operative mar 
keting leading to success, is the te 
mony of this movement in Vineland, 
N J, during the past season. From 
that territory fruit is shipped in car 
lots, the growers being saved 2 littl 
more than 3 1-3 cents a crate f 
freight between Vineland and Ne 
York. This amounted to more thal 
$330 on the first week’s shipments 
The carlots are also sold on 4 
commission basis, a reduction of 3% 
over former arrangement. ; 

By this shipping co-operatively @ 
carlots, growers are reducing the c0% 
of freight and commission at least 
on every car that leaves Vineland 
New York. This amounts to consid 
abiy more on long distance shipment 
and does not take into account 
added advantage the growers havé 
much wider distribution of their 
than has been possible under the 
method of individual shipment. 
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ap’s Prolific Wh 

Leap’s c eat 

Yielded last season 37 to 48 bushels per acre—this season, 
under less favorable conditions 35 to 42 bushels per acre, 
LEAP’S PROLIFIC is the most promising, reliable winter 
wheat grown. It is a red wheat, long in the berry, 
with white, smooth chaff. Straw is tall and stiff. It is early, 
hardy, vigorous, and PROLIFIC indeed. It stands rough 
farming. —— with big yields to careful culture and 
fertilization. It does hse shatter easily—makes broad, com- 
pact heads (see cut) filled with grain from base to tip. 
LEAP’S PROLIFIC ~y a great stooler. 1% bushels are su 
cient to sow per acre. The undersigned has grown and 
distributed hundreds of thousands of bushels of winter 
seed wheat of a dozen different varieties—all of great merit— 
and believes LEAP’S PROLIFIC entitled to first place as a 
hardy, vigorous, prolific variety. 


We Have 5000 Bushels Leap’s Prolific Seed Wheat 


LERNER i I i MT 1H 
Horticultural Practi¢e 


| 








Quinces Big Orchard Asset 
WILLIS T, MANN, ASHTABULA CO, 0 
After many years’ experience as a 

commercial grower of orchard fruits 

j venture the statement that not one 

of them has given me a larger aver- 
age net income to the acre than the 
quince. The yields and prices have 
fuctuated less than any other fruit 
that I have Produced. The crop has 
averaged about 100 barrels to the 
acre, and the price at the railroad 
station about $38 a barrel. This yield 
and price are necessarily dependent 
on the proper care of the trees and 
fruit. Carefully grown fruit will find 

a profitable market when poor fruit 
cannot be sold at any price. 

Ordinarily in the producing . dis- 
tricts growers pick and sell the crop 
when the “trade® first calls for the 
fruit and this has often led to the 
marketing of the fruit before it had 
reached full maturity and hence was 
inferior in quality, It seems that this 
jis an unfortunate tendency in the 
marketing of most of our fruits at 
present, and is ome of the causes of 
the unsatisfactory prices growers 
sometimes receive. 

The quince improves rapidly as it 
approaches maturity, in size, color 
and quality. It is not picked until 
it has lost the green color and has 
become a bright clear yellow. Most 
of the down or “fuzz” has also dis- 
appeared, The fruit is delicate and 
is very easily spotted in handling, 
fkus detracting from its appearance 
gnd selling value. So pickers are 
carefully instructed in the manner 
of picking and handling the fruit to 
avoid spotting. ‘They are also taught 
how to remove the leaves that other- 
wise would remain attached to the 
fruit to the confusion of the packers. 

Strong baskets, preferably lined 
with burlap, are used. The picker 
takes the quince in his hand without 
exerting pressure that would cause 
spotting, and with the thumb and 
forefinger closes over the stem so as 
to include the two leaves which al- 
ways grow at the base of the fruit. 
Then as he bends it to one side the 
fruit comes off. It is gentiy placed 
in the basket, the leaves being re- 
moved in the process. With a very 
little experience the pickers become 
fareful and proficient in this opera- 
tion. When the basket is filled it is 
carefully poured on a padded sorting 
table. 





Dressings for Pruning Wounds 


Fruit growers have long used 
paints, tars, waxes and other sub- 
stances as coverings for wounds of 
trees. Curiously enough comparative 
tests of the many compositions in use 
seem not to have been made to ascer- 
tain the value of these dressings. Tree 
pruners seem to have taken it for 
granted that some covering was nec- 
@ssary for large wounds, at least, and 
have applied the most suitable mate- 
Yial at hand. 

The New York station has sought 
fo answer the. question, What is the 
best dressing for a tree wound? Also, 
Is a dressing necessary? The station 
Concludes from tests made that un- 
ressed pruning wounds have healed 
More readily than those whose sur- 
faces have been protected. Shellac 
Seemed the first season to exert a 
stimulating influence upon the 
Wounds, but the second season this 
effect disappears. Of all the mate- 
tials used, shellac was the least in- 

ous, It, however, does not adhere 
Well to wounded surfaces. 

The station advises that avenarius 
rbolineum and yellow acher should 
Never be used, since they cause much 
ee ee 


BUSINESS N NOTICE 


“Try-a-bag”’ of ¢ fertilizer. Our 
Tay are soluble and active, and 
only increase yield, but improve 
wuality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American’ Agricul- 

I Chemical Go., Cleveland, Cincin- 

Bere OF “Baltimore.—[Adver- 
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injury to the tree. Coal tar also is 
injurious. White lead and white 
zinc, while causing some injury at 
time of application, are not generally 
the cause of permanent treuble. The 
station believes that peach tree 
wounds should never be treated with 
any substance. It infers-that this is 
true of wounds on trees of all stone 
fruits. The most far-reaching con- 
clusion of the station is, that it is 
not’ worth while to treat wounds, 
large or small, of tree fruits with any 
of the substances in comman use. In 
case it is thought best to cover large 
wounds white lead is undoubtedly the 
best dressing to use. 


Breeding for Egg Production 


{From Page 7.] 
as many different matings as possible. 
This means the use of many different 
male birds, which will further imply 
small matings, only comparatively 
few females to a single male. Con- 
tinued, though not too narrow, in- 
breeding for line breeding of those 
lines in which the trap-nest records 
show a preponderant number of 
daughters to be high producers will 
give more productive fowls. A half 
dozen at least of the lines which 
show the highest proportions of high 
layers may well be kept. Each line 
is then bred within itself. 

The plan of breeding for egg pro- 
duction above set forth, which in- 
volves nothing in principle or prac- 
tice which any poultryman cannot 
put into operation, will not fail if 
consistently and intelligently followed 
for a period of years, to bring about 
a material increase in the productive- 
ness of the flock. 








Indirect Farm Income—The value 
of farm products used by the farmers’ 
family is generally underestimated. 
The worth of the farmhouse in dol- 
lars and cents is seldom considered. 
In order to get at the real worth of 
these, the government has compiled 
some interesting data. The average 
annual value of food, fuel, oil and 
shelter for each person in the fami- 
lies under survey was $130, of which 
$92 was furnished directly by the 
farm and $38 was purchased. The 
average cost of the food consumed by 
each person was $89, of which 638% 
came from the farm, The average 
annual value of the use of the farm- 
house was $125 for each family. On 
the average, only 22% of the cost of 
board was paid out in actual cash by 
the farmer, The results show that 
the farmer’s cost of living in actual 
cash expenditures is. very materially 
reduced by the food products, fuel 
and house rent furnished by the farm. 
In fact, the income from this source 
adds as much to the real wealth of 
many farmers as does the net income 
from the sale of farm products. This 
indirect income is too often under- 
estimated, 


Advertise Fruit—I think we do 
not appreciate the importance of 
advertising. We want to put a lit- 
tle personality into every package we 
send out and imitate the example of 
the men who have been putting up 
breakfast food. Twenty or 30 years 
ago they were making oatmeal and 
shipping it in bags to the grocery, 
and once in a while a man from 
Scotland would buy a pound or a 
quart. They then conceived the idea 
of putting it up in packages and ad- 
vertising it. From that has sprung 
one of the greatest businesses at the 
present time—the sale of breakfast 
food in original packages. We must 
let the buyers know what we have. 
First, we have got to produce a good 
article, and then put it before the 
people in an attractive form, and in 
a form which will give them pleas- 
ure; then we can expect to increase 
our sale tenfold.—[W. W. 


want the same cherries 
that canners do, Montmorency first. 
I think Bnglish -Morelio and Early 
Richmond .might be profitable, but the 
main crop. ought to be the Mont- 
morency.—[Prof: U.. P. Hedrick, New 
York Station: -- 


day as received. 


was not first-class 


or more bushels. 
if you have 
appears once. 





Pure—clean—graded—unsprouted. It is free of cockle— 

t—garlic—smut. 

alleys with greatest care, especially for seed purposes. 
is the finest lot of seed wheat of the most pro 

ever offered. [t has been run through our powerful, motor- 

driven cleaners and sewed up into new 16-oz. cotton bags, 

1—1%—2 and 2% bushels each. 


When the LEAP’S PROLIFIC you order reaches you 
examine it. If it does not suit you, return it. will 
refund your momey and pay freight for round trip. Wa 
could not afford to make soe offer if our LEAP’S PROLIFIC 
see 
offer if they did not know we can back it up. 


1 to 9 bushels $2.00 per bushel, 

$1.90 per bushel, 

Bags are free. 

to any station in Ohi 

est 

ey. Customers not 
within freight-paid territory 
12c per bushel in lieu of freight-paid offer on orders of five 
Send cash with order. 
money in bank. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 


Grown in the Lancaster tes 


Orders can be filled same 
We 


No paper would print this 
10 to 24 bushels 
more $1.80 per 
On five or more bushels f. ‘ht will 
o—New York ennsyl. 

ryland—Delaware—New 
in freight-paid territory (or those 
if they so elect) may deduct 


25 bushels or 


Your check will do 


Order today. This ad only 


Landisville, Lanc. Co. Pa. 











Free Try-On 


of the Aluminum Soled Shoes 
with 
Solid Rubber or 
Leather Heels 
and Rocker Bars 


You can now ff 
det our 1916 im- 
proved shoe. Water-proof— 
rain- Ln roof— 
ture-proof. © $50 
ordinary a you from colds, 
b ism, } i 





Racine Aluminum Shoes | 


keep your feet warm and dry anywhere. 
Positively the most comfortable shoe you § 
ever wore. No metal can touch you. j 
Made in every height from 6 to 16 inches. Every ff 
F ht 2 ys’ shoes as well as men’s. 
Prices surprisingly low. i 
Get our try-on, money-back proposition. Money 
cheerfully refunded, if you are not entirely satis- 
fied. Write today for illustrated free 
book, ‘‘Aluminum the Sole of 
Health.”” Address 


Shoe Co. 
53 12th Street 
Racine, Wis. 





Limestone Pulverizer and Rock Crusher 


a machine that's increasing crops and profits for 
thousands of farmers. Its ease, simplicity and a 
ws me yey are features that should interest 
+ an hour on as low as 10 °P. 
Others close up to40 i. P. stationary machines, The 
& New Holiand crushes any kind of stone in any size 
for cement and road work as well as limestone for 
oe ~~ Send for catalog describing it 
n detail. ry farmer should own one, Write to 
EOLLAND MACHINE 00. 

New Holland, Pa. 


big money 
crushing 
stone for 


their 


neighbors, 














Thirty years’ experi- 
ence enables us ta 








EB. VANATTA &CO., ay Hudson Terminal, N.Y. 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the 

Granger” Fruit and Vegetable Bepperetes. 
Cheaper than 71% —Less work — 5 
Cost, $3.00, $5.00 and § Send for lor c stalog. | 


EA RN Co., 259 S. 4TH ST., PH 











HARDY FRUIT TREES fx.:2 


avete.- Foe. Sear and Cherry, aloo small fruits 
ornamental and shribs direct from grower 

planter. Write te for Pe illustrated catalogue. Welle 
Whotetale Nurseries, 51 ‘Wetlesicy Ave., Dansville, N.Y. 











The Guarantee Lime anc 
Fertilizer Spreader 

og % Ay 

fore = Sy “Why mot 


Write for low wit 


fuishoo'E and 


The Guarantee Spreader is the most durable porter 
on the market. Will spread evenly or sow 

Has the latest improvements. All BAA can = be 
made from seat, including shifting clutch that throw 
machine in and out of gear. Fully equipped with acre 
mark, indicator, screen, lid, seat, neck-yoke and double 
trees. We pay freight. A spreader that is sure to please 


THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. E21, Baltimore, Md. 








CIDER, PRESSES 


We furnish outfits for any 
size the he ema 
est to 


e largest. Our 
s, Graters, Evap- 
orators, “Pumps, 
are 





BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS Cf 
2 16 W.Water St., Syracuse.’ . 
Established se70, 











Useful Books 





HESE volumes should prove of 
exceptional value to those en- 
gaged in canning and preserving, 
whether for the home consumption or 
on a commercial scale. Books sent 
postpaid on receipt of price named. 


Canning and Preserving 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


This work is the result of careful prac- 
tice in teaching beginners how to can and 
preserve fruits and vegetables; also the 
best methods of making marmalades, fruit 
butter and jellies, drying fruits and making 
syrups and catsups, pickling, flavored vine- 
gars, drying herbs, etc., 5x7 inches. 80 
pages. Cloth Net $0.75 


The Manufacture of Preserved 
Foods and Sweetmeats 
By B. Hanson 


A handbook of all the processes for the 
preservation of flesh, fruit and vegetables, 
and for the preparation of dried fruit, dried 
vegetables, marmalades, fruit syrups and 
fermented beverages, and of all kinds of 
candies, candied fruit, sweetmeats, rocks, 
drops, dragees, pralines, etc. Illustrated, 
5x7 inches, 220 pages. Cloth....Net $3.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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“Making Fall its Crop Pay 


GEORGE P, BYDER, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


, ‘From $100 to $500 an acre is the 
reward for Delaware lettuce growers 
if the market and season are favor- 
able. In growing lettuce as a fall 
crop, I usually grow an acre of on- 
ions from seed; harvest the onions in 
August and prepare the land for let- 
tuce. I first disk and plow the land, 
then go over the ground with a 
Bmoothing harrow. The seed is drilled 
din, the seeder being set to a depth of 
1:inch. The marker is placed at 12 

© Stighes, or if the land is very rich at 
14 inches, I find the last week of Au- 
gust the proper time to sow lettuce 
seed in Delaware. 

-As soon as the seed comes up, I 
cultivate with a double-wheel hoe, and 
when the lettuce is large enough, I 
thin to 12 or 14 inches in the row. 
Cultivations must be made about once 
a@-week. Top-dressing with nitrate of 
poda after thinning I find is a good 
practice, but the nitrate must not 
come in contact with young lettuce. 
If too much nitrate is applied a loose 

‘head will form. 

‘I would like to call attention to 
this acre of ground before I plant 
onions. It had from 30 to 40 tons of 
stable manure applied, and the on- 
fons had a half ton high-grade ferti- 
lizer and 400 pounds nitrate of soda 
in. the growing season; so the land 
was in good shape for fall lettuce. 

Another way to grow iettuce is as 

follows: Irish Cobbler potatoes are 
planted in the spring, using a ton of 
high grade fertilizer to the acre, The 
potatoes are marketed in August, the 
land plowed and smoothed, and fur- 
rows drawn 2% of 3 feet apart. One- 
half -to a ton of good fertilizer is 
sown in the furrows, which are cov- 
ered up. The seed is sown on top of 
the ridge. When the young plants 
come up, thinning is made to 12 inches 
in the row. In ridging the furrows I 
use a combined marker and coverer, 
thus covering a furrow at one pas- 
gage. The same machine is used to 
run out furrows, making two furrows 
atone time. 
* In the fall of 1912 I had very fine 
lettuce. Workers were able to gather 
100 hampers an hour, with 15 heads 
to the hainper, and weighing from 30 
to 40 pounds a hamper. In the fall 
of 1913 the lettuce was blighted. How- 
*-ever, I sold some as high as $1.50 a 
hamper of 20 heads, and as low as 50 
cents a hamper. In 1914 I lost money, 
due to overproduction, war and other 
reasons. When the market and sea- 
son are favorable, $500 an acre is 
possible, as in the fall of 1912. I 
prefer the French grown Big Boston 
lettuce seed. I ship my lettuce to 
Philadelphia, Newark and New York 
city markets. 


Potato Seed Selection 


8. MITCHELL, MADISON COUNTY, N Y 
Plant breeding and proper seed 
selection are subjects which should 
be of as much interest to the general, 
farmer as the breeding of better cows 
is to the ddiryman. It is a fact that 
Plants can be bred up or down just 
as surely as can animals. By the 
selection and sowing every year of 
the: best seed possible to obtain, all 
farm. crops can be improved and made 
to give larger acre yields instead of 
ho oresnipae f Of course with proper 

selection of seed must go proper 
preparation of the land and proper 
care of the crop or else the selection 
is of no avail. 

Take the potato crop. The usual 
way when the-potatoes are dug is to 
pick up the tubers as they come and 
sort them over afterward when leisure 
time comes; or perhaps if potatoes 
are sold from the field, the large ones 
are picked up separatety and the seed 
is sorted out of those too small to 

or eat: In a few years we com- 
Siam that our potatoes are running 
- out. 





a. 


Is it any wonder? When seed 
oes are selected haphazard from 
smaller ones in that way they are 
ae to be ya aro that from 

of vitality srow very 
» or from hilis that had a large 






Truck Farming Successes 


iL 


IVVERVeST SNOOP AEST ET 


stunned murvnecit 


number of small potatoes than from 
hills that had several salable pota- 
toes and very few small ones. 
A year ago this winter I selected a 
dozen smooth, good-sized potatoes of 
each variety I had—tubers that con- 
formed most nearly to the shape 
characteristic of the variety. In the 
spring I cut each potato ‘so there 
were one or two eyes on each piece, 
depending on the apparent vigor of 
the eyes, and planted those pieces in 
rows in the middle of my field, eath 
variety in a row by itself. I dropped 
the pieces about 15 inches apart in 
the row. 
Selecting Seed in the Hill 


In the fall I dug each hill separately 
and picked up first those hills that 
came the nearest to what I consid- 
ered an ideal hill. In this case I 
took all hills that contained four 
or more smooth potatoes of me- 
dium size, but all about alike— 
no little ones or extra big ones in the 


hill. The potatoes from these ideal 
hills I placed by themselves and 
labeled them “special seed,” with the 


name of the variety. They are to 
plant my special seed rows next year. 
The rest of the potatoes in those 
rows I placed in my general seed. 
In the spring I plant those special 
seed potatoes in rows by themselves, 
cutting each potato into four p 
and planting the four pieces of ch 
potato in adjoining hills, numbering 
each series of four hills consecutively. 
In the fall when I dig those rows I 
save for my special seed only timse 
series of four hills each in which-all 
of the four hills of the series contain 
smooth, medium-sized potatoes, with 


no little ones or abnormally large 
ones, but with at least four potatoes 
in a hill. 


By* this méthod of saving or. dis- 
carding all the hills planted from 
each potato, any latent tendency 
toward degeneration which may be in 
the potato, may be checked and a 
new impetus given in the direction 
of larger yields of better potatoes, for 
potatoes that grow very large are 
not the best either for home use or 
from a commercial standpoint, neither 
are those that yield some large ones 
and more small ones as good from any 
point of view as a yield that will be 
nearly all of one size. 





Farm Personals 


Nearly every farm community has 
its champion corn grower. Warren 
county, N Y, has W. W. Codner, who 
is noted throughout his section for 
early sweet corn. .The farm lays 
about four miles from Glens Falls, at 
which place he sells to local markets 
and grocery stores. During the rush 
season, Mr Codner markets from 
2000 to 5000 ears of sweet corn each 
day, generally commencing between 
July 15-20. Prices received range 
from $1 to $1.75 a 100 ears, with an 
average of about $1.40 a 100 


James A. Fulton of McKeesport, 
Pa, pleads that the federal govern- 
ment should take over the whole 
banking and currency business. His 
new book on the subject is quite in- 
teresting. He refets to the bank of 
Venice, which for 600 years made 
that city the commiercitl entrepot of 
the eastern world by its system of 
transferable but nonwithdrawable 
credits or checking accounts. 


If you want to know whether fer- 
tilizers pay. or not, ask M. S. Bond 
of Danville, Pa. Mr Bond is one of 
the leading market gardeners of the 
Keystone state and it is said uses 
more fertilizer to the acre than any 
man in the country. He makes big 
money at it, too. His specialty has 
been potatoes for 25 years, and his 
output is up in thousands of bushels 
each year. During much of his life 
he has been an ardent admirer and 
breeder of Jersey cattle and today 
6wns some of the best individuals of 
the breed in the state. Mr Bond, 
while born on a farm, early in life 
taught school, then was a freight 
and passenger conductor for several 
years. But farming was in his blood, 
and he returned to his first calling, 
in which he has made remarkable 
success. Many Pennsylvania people 
are acquainted with this. splendid 
man through his addresses at farm- 
ers’ institutes. 



























There’s a 
bunch of joy 
in every 
puff of 
Prince Albert 


tobacco! 
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Because, you have struck 


smoke question. 


it on short acquaintance! 


that what we tell you is 


cigarette! We tell you our printed 
never yet struck within 50% of what 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere in 
r 8, Sc; 
some 
—and that fine crystal-glass 


in such ap 





Winston-Salem, N. C. 






OU don’t have to call for an encyclopedia to find 
out, how P. A. sets on your taste! 
open up your supply, fill your old jimmy pipe or roll 
a makin’s cigarette, strike a match—and puff away! 


first bound—and you're set for the future on the 


and cuts out bite and parch! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


a a 
the national joy smoke 
among tobaccos is like a real man among men. You can make camp with 
And get mighty chummy with it because you 
know from the first few puffs that P. A. 
Gentlemen, here is the friendliest smoke a man 
can put in his pipe or roll into a cigarette. 
know, men everywhere know, and you’ll know 
overnment-bond-good 
just as soon as you proVe it out in your pipe or 


produce in tobacco satisfaction for you! 

tidy red tins, 10c; fon 

nd and half-pound tin humidors 

with sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
trim! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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tobacco happiness on the 
The patented process fixes that— 


is right! 
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P. A. will 
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—the famous motor press that is 
profits of $10, =. a day for shrewd 
here. Makes i town power (4, ig at 2 
truck. Both Press 


Baling Records 


in hberhood with the fast Sand- 
yous nota neig! wi t working 


Motor Press. Sure certain J 
Soca be 


Friction 
Heavy “can’t slip’’ steel chain bel 
We make Horse and Belt Power Tease ae, 
Get Our Book 
to cover atts i prs 
Rete aea ie tee ee 


Ape gg ~ OE 
Box 516 , Council Biufts, le. Bex 516, Kansas City, Me. 


Be Surelo Write Tonight! 








20,000 Tons ALFALFA For Sale! 


Carefully graded and inspected 














An Investment that 
Paid 1,000 Z 
with Wheat at $1.00 
per Bushel. 

The use of 600 pounds of Rock Phosphate 
increased the wheat yield 25 bushels per 


ecreqand I left in the soil sufficient Phos 
phe two more 50-bushel crops. 





‘our crops can be increased and your 
= my oh on DAYBREAK FINELY 
per s 
GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE. 


Write us for prices rar particulars. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Ground Rock Department 
162 Market St., COLUMBIA, TENN. 
























@ Quick springs 
ae piece —no toggles or stirrups attached. cocking levers, 
Bers of push rods— eye oy 2 lly bammer. 


Lock operates im 1-625 of = second — timed 


< Bowetiit exttion PREE—pene 917,75 met to $400 list 
(THACA GUN CO., Box | 14, ITHAGA, ay. 











Alfalfa, Timothy and Clover Hay | - 


of best quality. 
Buy DIRECT from a Farmers’ Association 


Onondaga Alfalfa Growers’ Ass’a. lac. 
3 Coal Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








‘Mention’ A A When You Write 





See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Pag® 
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Feeding 


Enns 
Complete Fertilizers Win 


alysis prepared b 
ig 7 \ Soomarteet briefly the 
Yieniy interesting fects below. Based 
gn the results of 20 years’ work this 
article is of extraordinary value.— 
{Editcr. 

qwenty-year experiments with fer- 
tilizers at the Ohio station under di- 
rection of Dr C. E. Thorne show that 
complete fertilizers, containing all 
three of the leading elements—nitro- 
phosphoric acid and potash— 
give the largest crop yields. The five- 
rotation practiced began with 
corn and was followed by oats, wheat, 
clover and timothy in order. In one 
set complete fertilizers were used, 
containing available nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash; in other sets 
phoric acid was used alone, potash 
iene and phosphoric acid and potash 
pined. There were check plats 
m which no fertilizer or manure 
applied. 

i} The percentage of increase by the 
of complete fertilizers for corn 
60%, oats 57%, wheat 126%, 

Jover 66% and timothy 30%. Grat- 

ng as these results may be, they 
might have shown a larger profit if 
more perfectly balanced mixtures had 
been used. However, they confirm 
past experience that completed ferti- 
lisers properly used are not “patent 
soil medicines” or “soil stimulants,” 
but in-reality are true soil builders. 

Where more available phosphoric 
acid in relation to nitrogen was used, 

e yield was not only sustained but 

reased in the 20-year period. Where 
the phosphoric acid was low, it fell 
off. If more available phosphoric 
acid had been used and less nitrogen, 
undoubtedly the yields would have 
been even larger and the profits in- 
ereased, for nitrogen costs four times 

a much as available phosphoric 

d. Probably also more potash was 
than was needed, which addéa 

5 the expense. 

Factory mixed goods, as a rule, 
tain some if not all of the ma- 
Is used in these Ohio experi- 
ments. In addition, they contain by- 
product materials, which are usuaily 
rendered highly available by new 
processes of manufacture. However, 
the 7,000,000 tons of complete ferti- 
lizer (factory mixed goods) sold an- 

Bually in this country could not be 

made by the Ohio station’s simple 

formula, chiefly because - it would 
raise the price of some of these ir- 
gredients beyond reach. Practical 
farmers demand properly mixed fer- 
tilizers, bagged, delivered and sold at 
crop time. Farm labor everywhere is 
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the Soil 


searce, dear and inéfficient. These 
conditions explain why the fertilizer 
industry has for many years been 
selling 100 tons of factory mixed 
goods to five tons of unmixed sepa- 
rate materials. 


Methods of Applying Lime—The 
test method of applying lime is by 
machine. This method is not quite as 
convenient in connection with run of 
kiln lime. It is, however, both con- 
venient and economical with pulver- 
ized fresh burned lime, hydrated lime 
and pulverized limestone, and permits 
a big saving in labor. All three of 
these materials are packed in sacks of 
uniform weight, which are easily han- 
dled in connection with a broadcaster, 


Pulverized Limestone has recently 
been much recommended and some 
experts have especially favored it be- 
cause of its lower first cost. Although 
it is sold at a relatively low cost a ton, 
farmers should study its availability in 
connection with their own specific soil 
conditions and always remember that 
the results from its use cannot be ex- 
pected as promptly. Limestone is car- 
bonate of lime and it will require 
twice as much an acre to furnish as 
much actual lime as is contained in 
burned lime. Pulverized limestone is 
“fool proof.” It can be applied to a 
soll in any desired quantity within 
reason, so as to suffice for many years, 
without in any way endangering the 
soil. It leaches out very slowly. 








Handling the Manure—I believe 
there is no fertilizer equal to manure. 
I plan to conserve all that is available 
on my farm and also to rot and make 
ready for spreading in the quickest 
and most economic manner all my 
strawstack bottoms. I do this by 
throwing away from the strawstack 
all the straw that is tramped down 
by my stock and then spreading on 
top the manure that accumulates 
around the barns. The melting snows 
and spring rains leach from the ma- 
nure part of the valuable plant food 
materials, and carry them into the 
straw, where they are caught and held 
until weather conditions permit me to 
spread the whole thing upon my 
fields.—[J. M. Fisk. 





Chick Has Foster Mother—aA pigeon 
owned by Charles Leininger, tenant 
on the Adam Ohnmacht farm in 
Berks county, Pa, hatched a chicken 
egg, and is now mothering the little 
chick. It is a strange sight to see the 
pigeon hopping about the barnyard 
with the chick by its side. 
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Crofoot Home in Cortland County, New York 


In Cortland county, N ¥, one.of the most up-to-date farms is 
Owned by H. C. Crofoot. It contains 225 acres of fertile land. The 
buildings are modern and convenient. The home, built about eight 


years ago, is equipped with running water, bathrooms, acetylene lights 
and a combination of steam and hot air heating. 
Mr Crofoot takes much pride and interest in the ap- 
Perance of his buildings and grounds. 


Many of the rooms 
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International Harvester 
Wagons— Weber —Columbus 


. [ HERE are a few points about the new 
: Columbus and Weber wagons that every 
farmer ought to know. These points make the differ- 
ence between and wagons and 
others—a difference that means a good deal to you. 
The fifth wheel, that prevents the pulling up and pitching of 
the bolster, makes it easier for your team to pull a Columbus or 
Weber wagon and does away with bent and broken king pins 
and circle irons. The patent folding endgate and the link end 
save much of your time in the busy season. The high- 
de wood, iron, steel and paint used add years to the life of 
us and Weber wagons. These things mean economy. 
These points are explained in detail in our wagon folders 
and are pictured so plainly that it’s almost like looking 
at the wagon itself. Some dealer near you handles these 
wagons and has samples set up Pye to see. Drop us a line 
we'll send you booklets and folders. We'll also tell you 
where you can see a Columbus or Weber on so you won't 
have to waste any time looking for it. Write to us today. 


International Harvester Company of America 
































































Dairy Barn of E. S. Burke, Wickliffe, Ohic 


“Why Can’t All Barns Be Like That?” 


Such was the exclamation of an artist when shown this picture. You 
know why. Not farmer is handy to an architect. 

But this is true: tever the size and plan of your barn, it can be 
as well painted as this one. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil are the materials specified for Mr. Burke’s 
Instruct your painter to use Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy Lin- 
seed Oil and your i will have best protection against weather, 
scaling and carly vepeinting, ; 
Ww like to see a simple test that will help make 
matecials and directions ‘or such a test, together 
Uical euggestions and color schemes. 


Ask our nearest office for Painting Aids No, 19/1 






Ww 
paint wine? e will send 







Cieveland 





New York 
St. Louis Cincinnati San Francisco 
Gohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila.) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 















IPRICES LOWER 


Bushel a Minute || | eee 84835577 


on the stalk to the tune of » bushel 
ask and silk,"’ says o New Eng- 
corn as well. 





a 
“We ran it 
& minute—clean of 













CHICOPEE 
CORN HUSKER 


Jloway customers 


Galloway testify 
th lity of 7 built 
and sold direet goods. not 












fairly up work. Needs but light power—-3 to5 H. P. buy an engine, spreader or 

Engine. It will do as much in two hours as one man 

can ia two days, It makes you independent of , 

help at a time of year when it's Get one this 

season. Dealers seil it. If none in your locality write us you know ¥& 
Catalog Free--- 8 pages filled with description of our all about our Wy | 

famous meet your needs, Write today. 






Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 
Box No, 120 Chicopee Palla, Macs. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


The New Reo the Fifth—$875 
Wheel Base—115 inches. 


Pestnge Prene—-Renti-elligtio-~30"s 
’ with 7 leaves. Rear—three- 
er section— 


pas Ay 2’ with 7 lea paves; Tf sec: 
tion 22 13-16’’ x 2” with 7 leaves. 


Front Axle—~I-beamy drop for 
with Timken roller bearing 


Tires—34" x 4” front and rear. Non 
skid on rear. 


Motor—Vertical, four-cylinder, cast 
Pact i i 
head, with inlet valve in head. 

‘alves mechanically operated and 


Cylinder Dimensions—45" x 43s’. 
Horsepower—35. 


Syat ‘Water jackets and 
‘tadiator, cellular pattern. 


L.eshetenti. Aus, ic fore feed 
ee. ae return sys- 








Coeaiier—Antomatic, heated by 
hot air and hot wa 


pet oo ge generator. and 
magneto, iven through timing 
es ee Sees cee 


Starter—Electric, separate unit, six 
volt, connected to transmission 


Transmission—Selective 
type with single rod center contro 
Clutch—Multiple dry disc, faced with 
positi 





Brakes—Two on each reat wheel, one 
internal, one external, 14’ diameter 


drums —  intercon- 
nected with clutch pedal. 
Steering—Gear and sector with 18! 
steering wheel. 
Control-—Left-hand drive, center 
ttle on 


control k and 
tevcing einai with foot accelerator. 


Positive—Thief-proof locking device. 
Fenders—Drawn shect steel of latest 
between 


detachable under —alufh- 
= bound, fre covered 
running boards. 
Gasoline Soomene~i6 gallons. Air 
pump on dash for emergencies. 
Body — Five - p —streamii: 


touring type with extra wide 
full “ = dewte, front ro rear. 
stering. Deep 


Genuine lea uphol: 

cushions at L 
Finish—Body, Golden Olive, running 

geet, black ; equipment nickel trim- 





Equipment—Fully mackie ie ligited 
man Sone : with fail esd side - 
tains; mohair cover ; clear-vision 

ventilating windshield; 


Here Are The New REO M 


Look at the Cars, Consider the Values, a 


WE FEEL WE MUST EXPLAIN to our more intelligent 
readers why and how it is possible to place such cars in 
your hands at such unheard of prices. 


FOR WITHOUT THAT EXPLANATION—without rea- 
sons so logical they must satisfy you—you could not under- 
stand, could not accept, these values as genuine. 


OF COURSE THE PRICES ALONE would not astonish— 
might not even interest—you. For mere price taken by 
itself, indicates nothing to the intelligent buyer. 


BESIDES YOU’VE BEEN SURFEITED with announce- 
ments of “big cars at little prices”—this year more than 
ever before. 


MOST MAKERS SEEM TO HAVE LOST THEIR HEADS 
in the fierce battle of price competition. As a result you’ve 
seen price reductions that indicated to your mind clearly one 
of two things—either that the value was not there last 
season or couldn’t be this. 


SO MERE PRICE—EVEN THESE sensational new Reo 
prices—would interest you only mildly if at all. 


BUT KNOWING AS YOU DO REO STANDARDS of 
excellence in materials and manufacture; knowing as you do 


the Reo reputation for making only cars of sterling quality; © 


knowing and estimating as you will, Reo integrity in selling 
as well as in making, you must marvel at these prices. 

YOU KNOW THESE TWO REOS—you know that in all 
the world there have never been two pene that enjoyed 
greater popularity. 


AND RIGHTLY SO-—for we maintain that these are 
the ripest, the most refined, and the most nearly perfect 
* automobiles ever turned out of any factory—simply because 
they have been made in their present form—in all essentials 
—for more years than any others; and more time, and more 
experience, more skill, and more care have been devoted to 

canine and perfecting th em. 


BOTH REO MODELS—Reo the Fifth, ““The Incomparable 
Four,” and the new Reo Six—have long since passed the 
experimental stage. Both have been tried and proved— 
and not by factory testers, but by thousands and tens of 
thousands of owners, and in every land. _ 


THINK WHAT THAT MEANS. Consider the satisfaction 
it is to us to know—to know absolutely—that every car that 
leaves this factory in the coming year will carry with it 
absolute satisfaction—absolute certainty of satisfaction—to 
its new owner. 


THIS YEAR OF ALL YEARS we are glad we have nothing 
radically new, nothing experimen even doubt- 
ful or questionable to offer our hosts of friends. 


OF COURSE WE CONSIDERED this matter from every 
angle. We are conversant—have been for months—with 
everything others were trying to do. 


OUR ENGINEERS ARE JUST AS ALERT as others—just 
as enterprising and just as prone to experiment and to ex- 
plore new and interesting fields. They enjoy working 
mechanical puzzles just as keenly as any. But———— 


MOST OF ALL WE CONSIDERED it from the standpoint 
of those thousands and thousands of friends who have 
learned to lean upon us, secure in the belief that we will offer 
them nothing but that of which we ourselves are sure. 


“BUT THE PRICES?” YOU ASK. “Why and how were 
these necessary and possible. Why necessary—how possible 
for this product, not merely as good as formerly, but better.” 


WE WILL ANSWER THAT QUERY. 
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Read Carefully the Explanatio; 


IT WASN’T NECESSARY—any more than it was neo 
to devote the thought and the energy and the expe 
the improvement of cars that already represented 
great that every Reo car was snapped up the ins 
came from the factory. 


IT WASN’T NECESSARY either to improve the q 
to reduce the price—except that it is and always haf 
the Reo desire to give Reo buyers greater value than 
be obtained elsewhere and just as much more as our g 
experience and superior facilities could give. 


BUT IT WAS POSSIBLE—and that wagifufficient. 


THE REASON IS INTERESTING— interesting and ing 
tive and makes mighty profitable reading to any prospe 
buyer of an automobile. 


A COMBINATION OF FACTORS and conditions th 
we believe, unique with Reo, made these prices for @ ’ 
quality-cars possible. 

NO; PRICES OF MATERIALS HAD NOTHING 
with it—prices of no important materials are lowet, 
prices of many are higher now than a year ago. Only 
cost of materials in a car can be reduced this year # 
reducing quality of materials—using inferior or substi 5 


YES; THERE IS ANOTHER WAY—the simple expe 
of reducing the amount of materials. In other words; 
ing the weight of the car. 


FOR IT IS A FACT THAT YOU CAN reduce the 
of an automobile twenty-five per cent by the simple g 
of cutting the weight down that much. Some do—t? | 
danger point, we believe. 
REO CARS ARE LIGHT CARS—but not light to tas} 
of flimsiness, They are as light as may be without s 
of safety or durability. 


SO. THAT EXPEDIENT of cutting down the amo 
materials that go into the car was not to be thought of 
more than was the other of using materials of inferior q 
or substitution. | 


IN THE MAKING OF REOS this year we are usiti 
better because they are not to be had—but the sameq 
of materials as formerly. So that isn’t the reason 
lower price. 


COST OF MAKING IS, HOWEVER, somewhat less,t 
to the fact that in many ways we have been able tof 
still higher degree of efficiency. 


ONE BIG ITEM IN COST REDUCTION of these 
models was the fact that both had passed the experi! 
the uncertain stage. 


WHEN WE TELL YOU that, had we found it necessaf 
project a new model to take the place of either of the 
would have set aside a fund of at least $100,000 to¢ 
the cost of the experiment—and would have double 
amount had our plan been to supplant both—you 
where we have been able to place to the credit of Reo? 
for the coming year a fund of at least $200,000. 


IT TAKES AT LEAST THREE YEARS to perfect any® 
automobile model. Anyway it takes that long ® 
a car to the point of perfection where we are willing ® 
it to Reo buyers and back it with the Reo guarantee. 


ANOTHER ITEM THAT HELPED tremendously ' 
fact that the tool cost on both these famous models 
since been absorbed—charged off—permanently dispow 


Reo Motor Car 





























































































































s and The New REO Prices 


Your Astonishment Has Somewhat Abated, 


These Prices were made Possible 


THAT ISABIGITEM. You'd be surprised—unless you also 
are a manufacturer—to know how big. 


BUT PERHAPS THE MOST IMPORTANT factor in the 
reduction of manufacturing cost and at the same time the 
making of a better product, was to be found in Reo 
itself. 


NEVER SINCE THE DAY REO WAS incorporated has 
there been a single change in the personnel of the executive 
organization. 


THE SAME PRESIDENT presides who occupied the chair 
at the first meeting of Reo. . 


THE SAME GENERAL MANAGER DIRECTS; the same 
engineer designs; the same expert handles the funds; the 
same purchasing agent buys; the same factory superintend- 
ent oversees; and finally, the same men direct the sales, 
who have handled these important departments since the 
first Reo was designed and made and sold. 


ALL WE’VE LEARNED WE’VE KEPT right in the Reo 
organization. 


(AND IN THE FACTORY: Do you know there are scores of 
men in the Reo factories today working on these latest Reo 
models who worked on the very first Reo? Hundreds who 
have been here six to ten years. 


rhs AGAIN WE CAN SAY “All we’ve learned we’ve 

ept.’ very man has become a specialist—is an éxpert— 
at his particular task. 

CONTRAST THAT with the kaleidoscopic changes you’ve 
seen in this new industry—changes so frequent and so 
radical that today you can find no one to back up the guar- 
antee of the car you bought yesterday. 


WE WISH YOU COULD COME and visit us at the Reo fac- 
tory. ‘Wish you could talk with Reo workmen—the rank 
and file as well as the directing heads. You’d know then 
the reasons for the superior quality of Reos. 


BUT REO DEALERS ARE RESPONSIBLE—the credit is 
theirs—for the biggest item. For, but for the unprecedented 
action and the hearty co-operation of hundreds of Reo Dis- 
tributors we could mot have placed these cars in your 
hands at these prices. 


LIKE THE FACTORY ORGANIZATION the Reo Dealer 
Organization has been with us from the first. Many of the 
principal Reo dealers have sold Reos exclusively ever since 
the first Reo was made. 


* WE TAKE THEM INTO OUR CONFIDENCE to a greater 
ag than is usual in this business. We have no secrets 
rom em. 


THAT’S WHY REO DEALERS are so loyal—they know— 
they do not guess, they know—that in Reo cars they give 
their customers more value than they can find elsewhere. 


WELL, THIS SEASON WE WERE CONFRONTED with a 
probleny—price competition to an extent greater than ever 
ore. 


OUR DEALERS INSISTED that, even though fortified with 
Reo quality and prestige, still they could not wholly ignore 
Price competition. 


WE CONTENDED that price did not matter; that it fooled 
no one—or at most only a small percentage of buyers and 
they not the most desirable. 


WE SHOWED THEM that the cost of making Reos could not 
be materially lessened without reducing the quality—and 
that our plan was to improve the quality wherever possible. 


WHY, WE REO FOLK wouldn’t want to be in business if 
we couldn’t feel. we could make better cars this year than 
last; next year than this! 


WE SET OUR OWN STANDARDS and will always ignore 
those of others—at least when they trend downward! 


BUT THEY PROTESTED that the average buyer saw only 
the price tag. .That while he saw the reduction in price he 
did not notice the reduction in quality—in value. So they 
wanted a competitive price on Reos as well as Reo quality 
in the product. 


THERE WAS ONLY ONE WAY it could be done—that was 
if the dealers would agree to handle Reo cars on a smaller 
margin of profit than is the rule with other cars. We told 
them that if they would agree to that, we could set a price 
on Reo cars that would create a genuine sensation. 


AND THEY AGREED! It is an unprecedented action. 
And that the hundreds of Reo Distributors assented to the 
plan was due to another unique condition—namely, the 
extremely low cost of selling and of giving service on Reo cars. 

Bee een — an = gee 

A CANVASS SHOWED this remarkable fact: That the 
average cost of the dealer’s guarantee on a Reo car—the cost 
of keeping it in perfect running order and its buyer thor- 
oughly satisfied was less than six dollars per car per year! 





JUST COMPARE THAT with the cost of maintaining some 
makes of cars. 


WHY, ONE OF OUR DEALERS who handled two other lines 
last season—but who declares, most vehemently, he will 
handle Reos exclusively hereafter—tells us that the average 
cost to him per car on one of those lines was $60 and on the 
other $49—while Reo averaged in his case $4.75 per car 
per year! 


AND THAT WASN’T ALL. The factor that Reo Distribu- 
tors consider most important is the customer—satisfied or 
the reverse. For you must know that though that dealer 
spent, $60 to keep a certain car running he still.could not 
keep the man to whom he had sold that car satisfied—not 
even by taking it back and standing the full loss himself. 


HE COULD NOT REIMBURSE him in dollars for the delays, 
the disappointments and the aggravations he had suffered. 


SO REOS WILL BE SOLD in the future on a lesser margin 
from dealer to user (and factory margin has always been as 
close as was safe) than any other automobile in the same 
class or of higher price. 


AND YOU AS A REO BUYER get the full benefit. 


AND YOU GET MORE THAN THAT. You get more than 
a Reo at the unprecedented price. 


YOU RECEIVE AN ASSURANCE, a guarantee that cannot 
be over-estimated—in the fact that Reo cars have proved 
so good—so absolutely dependable—so economical in up- 
keep and operation—so wonderfully satisfying to their 
owners that those dealers feel they can handle them on that 
small margin. 


WE THINK WE HAVE PROVED TO YOU how and why, 
and therefore, that you do receive a hi percentage of 
value for your money when you buy a Reo than is possible 
in most, or perhaps any other automobile. 











a SPECIFICATIONS 


The New Reo Six—$1250 


Wheel Base—126 inches. 

Springs—Front—Semi-elliptic—38”" 
x 2" with 8 leaves Rear—Canti- 
lever—50} x 2} with 8 leaves. 


Front Axle—lI-beam, drop f 
with Timken roller bearing spi 


Rear Axle—Full floating, Timken 
roller bearings at differential and at 
wheels—two universal joints in 
propeller shaft. 


Tires—34'' x 4%" front and rear- 
Non-skid on rear. 


Motor—Vertical, six-cylinder, cast in 
threes, modified L type with inte- 
gral head, with inlet valve in head. 
Valve mechanically operated and 
protected. 


Cylinder Dimensions-~—3 % x 5%”. 


Horsepower—45. 

Cooling System—Water jackets and 
tubular radiator, cellular pattern. 
Water circulation by centrifugal 
pump direct to exhaust valves. 


Lubricati A ic force feed 
by plunger pump with return sys- 
m. 





Carburetor—Automatic, heated by 
» air and hot water. 


-* 7 


ignition—Combined generator and 
magneto, driven through timing 
gears with 100 ampere hour storage 
battery. 


Starter—Electric, separate unit, con- 
nected to transmission. 

Tr issi Selective 
type with single rod, center con' 

Clutch—Multiple dry disc,faced with 
asbestos, positive instant release. ' 





Brakes—Two on each rear wheel, one 
internal, one external, 14’ diameter 
drums—tervice brake intercon- 
nected with clutch pedal 


Steering—Gear and sector with 18” 
steering wheel. 


Control—Left-hand drive, center 
control—spark and throttle on 
steering wheel with foot accelerator. 


Positive—Thief-proof locking device, 


Fenders—Drawn sheet steel of latest 
oval type—shield between running 
boards) and body—close fitting, 
quick detachable under pan—elum- 
inum bound, linojeum covered 
running boards. 


Gasoline C ity—18 gall Tank 
in rear with Stewart Vacuum Sys- 
tem supply. 





Body —Seven- passenger ee 
line”’ touring car type wi extra 
wide full ‘‘U’’ doors front and rear. 
Genuine No. 1 hand- buffed, 
enamel lea “4 

ing. Deep cushions and backs, 


Finish—Body, Golden Olive—run- 
ning gear, black—equipment nickel 
trimmed. 


Equipment—Fully electric lighted 
throughout; improved 5-bow, one- 
man, mohair top with full side cur- 
tains; mohair slip cover; clear-vision, 
rain-vision, ventilati 
speedometer ; electric : ; brack- 
ets; power tire pump; jack ; complete 
ae tire outfit; foot and robe 


Price—$1250, f. 0. b- Lansing, Mich. 
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Week Ending September 11, 1915 
The organization during the past 
4 summer of the Indiana dairy council 
; . is a piece of work 
au wi typical of an idea 
Pull Together that 





is growing 
; throughout the coun- 
try, The purpose, of this organiza- 
os to unite the Holstein breeders, 

nsey breeders, the followers 
ersey, the ice cream makers, 
makers and all the rest of the 
8 ‘workers under one head. Each 
‘Organizations is dving a 
and individually, each has 
more or. less value in developing 
business. It is believed by 
whe have forwarded its or- 


en be able to undertake 
mt through many kinds of work 
were out of the question with 
scattered as they were 
I . This is exactly the point 

view that must be taken in many 
of agricultural work, With 
ese men working for the same 
at object something surely will 
ve to move. 





tes it were not for oleo and the 
‘score ‘of questions constantly being 
debated about it, 

| Most Bat White dairy interests might 
forget. their troubles 

and go off on a pic- 

“nic, The latest ruling in defense of 
‘the yellow color of butter, which is 
| conaidered | ‘as its trademark, is that 
boarding houses must 
nave their oleo white and un- 
or pay the 10 cent tax. Some 

m have purchased urcolored 
low cites: adding the color at 
nd set it before the boarders 
There is nothing to be 
oleo as such, it being a 
and proper enough food 


protect the long established 
of butter, and to prevent 
tt being sold to an unwit- 




















hard luck stories, 
being paraded in the dailies 
of farm life. Let Uncle Sam 







_but “we believe that 
s) and eontentment 
prevalent in rural than in 

Yhis. judgment is based 











‘what is needed, 


on long years of close. observation, 
wide experience and intimate knowl- 
edge. There is a wide market on 
American farms for articles that tend 
to make easier work in, the home or 
that may make the home more at- 
tractive, but it is not true that self- 
respecting farm women are slaves, ig- 
noramuses, borne down with grief, or 
insane, For the government press bu- 
reau to intimate that such conditions 
are well nigh universal is to slander 
the noblest elements of our popu- 
lation! 


Overproduction of Peaches 


Is the business of peach growing 
in danger of overexploitation? A 
similar question is of concern to ap- 
ple growers, not only in the Pacific 
Northwest, but also in the older 
middle and eastern states, and may 
now be extended to the lusciqus peach. 
Gréat areas of peach trees have been 
set in the last five years, and as this 
fruit comes into bearing at an early 
age the pressure is already discern- 
ible. From every part of the coun- 
try come reports this summer that 
the peach crop is enormous. Grow- 
ers are put to it to find adequate 
outlet at anything which will show 
living profits. Prices to producers 
are in many instances half or less 
compared with a normal, In many 
communities “peach day’’ exhibits 
are right now being made in the 
commendable effort to further pop- 
ularize this splendid fruit, 

But in spite of all, many peaches 
will either go to waste entirely, or 
owing to excessive transportation and 
selling charges, will leave very little 
for the growers. In the middle South 
the girls’ canning club propaganda 
has done something toward helping 
the situation. Yet the subject is so 
large that wide attention must. be 
given it. The way out is possibly in 
encouraging canning operations on a 
large scale; and certainly in. efforts 
to secure prompt and low-price dis- 
tribution of this very perishable 
fruit. Finally, orchardists and farm- 
ers generally may well think twice 
before greatly enlarging their planta- 
tions, Some day there will be a 
gratifying export trade—but this evi- 
dently in the long-distant future. 








State fairs express the big things 
of the farmer’s life. It is significant, 
therefore, that al- 


Toward most everything on 
Better Things the grounds is “bet- 
ter” something; bet- 


ter soil, better live stock, better ma- 
chinery, better crops, better homes, 
and better babies. It is not an idle 
word, but it expresses the striving of 
American farmers toward that better 
life which is lived by the conscien- 
tious, the hard working and the just. 
Bushels per acre or pounds per day 
is no suitable measure for human 
souls, Maximum production per 
square foot of these glorious prairies 
is far less important than maximum 
development of the men and women 
who till them. It is good, this un- 
ceasing effort to improve in all lines, 
and its effects already are plainly 
visible. Look again at the many 
“better” things at the state fair and 
take courage for your daily work. 





Farmers nowadays should not try 
to get along with old machinery, even 
though it is not 
entirely worn 
out, Old-fash- 
ioned implements will require more 
hired labor, and in such a case noth- 
ing is saved, and almost always more 
money is spent than if improved ma- 
chinery were used, This is where 
lots of the profits slip away. It is 
not necessary to buy every new im 
plement on the market, but have 
enough to do the work right and 
profitably. One should know just 
then go ahead and 
buy it and take care of it. Imple- 
ments that were good years ago will 
not do the work as it should be done 
now, nor as cheaply. To attain the 


Use Best Machinery 


‘highest success one must manufac- 


ture as cheaply and put on the mar- 
ket as good or better goods than his 
competitors, at as cheap a price, or 
give up the business. 





The United States now leads the 
world as an exporter. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 

Farm Exports figures just made 
Nearly a Billion public, our total ex- 
ports approximated 

2769 millions of dollars, by far the 
gresn ton record. In fact, they have 
for the first time in history (covering 
a full year) surpassed the export 
business of Great Britain, which 
“amounted to 2170 millions. Going 


. 


‘back 20°years; ‘British e: eparia ta 1895 


were 1391 millions and our own only 
808 millions, er Or course the war has 
contributed largely to the upward 


rush of American exports. Of the_ 


vast sum first named a third was 
made up of agricultural produce, 959 
millions, chiefly breadstuffs. This 
foreign outlet for the magnificent 
surplus in the domestic wheat har- 
vests of 1915 is of course an exceed- 
ingly important factor in home values. 
As shown in our regular Orange Judd 
crop report, printed on an earlier 
page, it looks like upward of 
5500 millions of bushels in the aggre- 
gate of the three items, wheat, corn 
and oats. In the South the chief 
crop, cotton, must be marketed con- 
servatively, and plans are being made 
to do this through temporarily stor- 
ing the staple in order to sustain 
values. In marketing cereals, par- 
ticularly wheat, it seems almost 
equally important that farmers do 
not ferce this out too rapidly. 





Farm Tractors 


Recently a federal bulletin was 
published in which were summarized 
supposed facts about the farm tractor 
situation in this country. The author 
of the bulletin seemed to think that 
farm tractors had not proven their 
case and that as a tool on the farm 
the tractor had a very limited field to 
occupy. The bulletin based its con- 
clusions on the testimony secured un- 
der the prevailing conditions of sev- 
eral years ago. 

The unfortunate thing is, that bul- 
letin was out of date before it was 
printed. The information was gath- 
ered years ago. The farm tractor 
field was then in its very infancy. 
Few farm tractors were adapted to 
farm work, because manufacturers 
had not been making tractors for 
that field. A different condition ob- 
tains today. Several small, practical, 
efficient and not very costly tractors 
are now available. These implements 
do the work well and on many farms 
can be used to great advantage. No 
fault is found with the bulletin ex- 
cept in its conclusions. Agricultural 
writers should be men of vision. 

Five years ago a bulletin could 
heve been written showing that the 
automobile was not used on the farm, 
yet today the secretary of the state 
of New York advises that one- 
half of the automobiles in his 
state are owned by farmers. In many 
other states the percentage of’ farm- 
owned .automobiles is still higher 
than in New York. No one would 
say today that automobiles are not 
adapted to farm life. Likewise the 
farm tractor will more and more be 
adapted to farm work and more and 
more will find a place on the larger 
farms in the ‘country. 

This bulletin is an example of 
what is so common of state officials 
publishing facts and statistics long 
out of date before ever circulated in 
the mails. The criticism has been 
made time and again that agricul- 
tural officials and station workers are 
followers and not leaders. Certainly 
it would be better if they refrained 
from publishing statistics that every- 
body knows to be long out of date, 
even before written. 





Provide Litter—An absorbent litter 
is a step which may be taken against 
white diarrhea. Short cut alfalfa is 
excellent. 


POA 


What Does Wheat Cost? 


We look upon the great west- 
ern states as monopolizing the 
business of growing wheat. 
While it is true the wheat belt 
has shifted toward the setting 
sun it does not follow that 
wheat grown in eastern states 
is unprofitable or should be re- 
placed by other crops. The fact 
is, not only do eastern states 
lead in acre production, but 
lead also in acre profits. This 
is brought out in an article on 
eoxt of growing wheat that will 
appear in our next issue. Actual 
records kept im Maryland and 
New York show that the cost in 
the former state is 60 cents a 
bushel, and in the latter 54 cents. 
Wheat growers everywhere will 
be interested im this article. 














Walks and Talks 


With the Editor 





Promoting Public Farm 


This movement of setting prisons 
out in the country and other state 
charitable enterprises on wide tracts 
of land is of course a right step and 
is generally commended. But to have 
the state buy big acreages of farm 
land and start these unfortunates in 
the business of crop production as a 
source of revenue to the state is a 
different matter. Farmers have a 
hard job as it is td make all ends 


meet. Now to have unpaid laborers 
raising potatoes, fruit, dairy prod- 
ucts and other field and animal 


crops, dumping these in on the pub- 
lic markets in: competiton with paid 
farm labor, is going into farming a 
bit too deep for the public good. 
No one objects to these institu- 
tions raising certain parts of their 
supplies on state owned land. To 
raise fruit, vegetables and dairy prod- 
ucts for institutional consumption is 
praiseworthy; but to raise these 
things for sale is a rank injustice to 
every farmer. Last. year in one state 
over 5000 bales of cotton were raised 
on one prison farm. Other states did 
likewise. When cotton is selling be- 
low cost of production it is hardly 
becoming a state to engage in further 
depressing the market. That state at 
the same time has the worst roads in 
the country. It would serve the peo- 
ple a great deal better if convict 
labor were employed in road build- 
ing rather than growing crops to de- 
press markets in all directions, 
Another state boasts of the butter 
and milk that is sold on its prison 
farms. Why tax dairy farmers to 
support institutions that tend to de- 
stroy every dairy market? Laws 
which permit this injustice may 
be pleasing to labor leaders, but they 
indicate a clear discrimination against 
farming. This is not a bad topic to 
discuss at the grange meeting, is it? 


Do You Know About the Grange? 


No farmer is just treating himself 
right who fails to look into the work 
of the grange. The grange of today 
is unquestionably the best farmers’ 
enterprise in the world. I would not 
say that the grange stands ahead of 
the: public school, because it does not. 
The. school and a free press come 
after the church; and then after the 
school and press I am inclined to 
think I would place the grange. One 
thing I am sure of—the grange in 
this country has done more for agri- 
culture and farm people than the 
much boosted national department of 
agriculture and all the agricultural 
colleges combined. Just think of the 
millions of dollars annually spent on 
these institutioris and then compare 
with the great big work that the 
grange does. 

Every year tens of thousands of 
men and women develop in the 
grange; isolation of farm life is sent 
to the dump; minds are trained and 
hearts are cheered; happiness~ suc- 
ceeds dreariness—and the grange did 
it. You could destroy every other 
farm institution in this land, leaving 
the grange, and the grange would 
Save agriculture. No man or woman 
ever becomes a member of the grange 
who does not become a better man 
or woman. There are just as good 
people outside of the grange as in it, 
but these good folks would be bet- 
ter folks if they were in the grange. 

Because I know you who are not 
in the grange would enjoy the splen- 
did fellowship, the inspiration of the 
meetings, the helpful good of the 
associations, I feel like suggesting 
that you look into the grange. Life 
after all is a sort of friendly road 
along which all of us must pass. As 
I go on from day to day I do try. to 
do a little good, to lend a helping 
hand here and there, to drop a hint 
about things that I have found worth 
while. Hence these few words about 
the grange. It can help you, you 
can help it. Let’s join in making this 
a@ great grange year, members invit- 
ing others; those not now members 
stopping just a moment to look in. 
Membership in the grange makes 
travel on the friendly road a very 
pleasant journey.—[C. W. B. 





Every farmer everywhere is unit- 
ing to urge the. Orange Judd good 
roads A good road connect- 


policy : 
Se ing every farm and market! 









SERVICE 


An Ancient Scheme 


I paid $7.50 in advance to list my 
farm with American investment asso- 
ciation. I wrote to six of the alleged 
“buyers,” whose addresses they sent 
me, but never got an answer from any 
of them. 

This is one of those concerns that 
“lists’ your farm for $15, payable 
$7.50 in advance and the other $7.50 
when the farm is sold. We always 
advise one course in dealing with 
any of these so-called real estate 
agencies: Don’t pay them a cent in 
advance, If they bring you a buyer 
who purchases your farm, then you 
can pay them their commission. You 
can then make the payment out of 
the price that the purchaser pays for 
your farm. In other words, you pay 
for the broker's service after he has 
performed it, not before. The “‘list- 
ing’ scheme is one of the slickest and 
oldest for separating farnmfers from 
their money. We have exposed it for 
years. 





Sundry Helps 

A lot of farmers agreed to take 
shares in Producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operative company of Seattle, 
Wash. Its scheme was to sell prod- 
ucts for its farmer members and ‘also 
to furnish them supplies. Many of 
these members did not pay for their 
stock in full, but gave a note instead. 
The company was adjudicated bank- 
rupt in June and now the trustee in 
bankruptcy, Victor Zednick, is inforc- 
ing collection on said notes. If these 
promises to pay were obtained upon 
fraudulent representations it is doubt- 
ful if they can be collected. Other- 
wise the makers of such notes will 
have to pay them. 


Many complaints have reached us 
regarding the methods followed by 
the Helping Hand stores at Chicago, 
which undertook to enlist the inter- 
est of many people to do work at 
home, There now seems to be lit- 
tle chance of recovering any money 
paid to it. The postoffice department 
states that it is now in the hands 
of the Central trust company of Il- 
linois ‘as receiver, and apparently 
knows of no way in which money 
paid to it by individuals may be re- 
covered. The matter of the use of 
the mails has been presented to the 
United States district attorney at 
Chicago for his consideration. 


‘T was led to invest in Picture 
poster publicity company in antici- 
pation of large dividends, but have 
been disappointed.” It seems this in- 
vestment was made under a glowing 
prospectus of what might be accom- 
plished, but unless misrepresentation 
can be proved, it is difficult to see 
how recovery can be enforced. Put- 
ting money into new.and speculative 
ventures should not be confused with 
safe investments in old established se- 
curities or sound things like a first 
mortgage on real estate, 


H. BE. H. is asked to invest $100 
now in something which will make 
$100 have “a prospective earning 
power per year of $1000 and a fu- 
ture value of $10,000." Why not let 
the other fellow have a thing as good 
as that? If you are offered some- 
thing that is reasonably sure to net 
you 5 or 6%, or has a record of hav- 
ing had some such earnings for a 
course of years, that is one thing, but 
to go into these hot air schemes that 
are going to make everybody rich 
quick, is usually to let the other fel- 
low have your money and you have 
the experience. Give such things a 
wide berth, or if you don’t know 
about them, you can send us the lit- 
erature and we will advise. 


W. S. L. gave his note for,$80 to a 
traveling agent, who claimed to rep- 
resent a concern engaged in locating 
Indian lands. To read this contract 
it is easy to see how a slick agent can 
make his victim believe that he will 
get 160 acres of land at a low price, 
which the locators will undertake to 
lease or sell at a profit. A careful 
reading of the contract shows that no 
such guarantee is made outright, nor 
is there anything in the contract to 
prove that such guarantee would be 
any good. Furthermore, the contract 
Specialiy provides that it must be 
countersigned by the secretary of the 


Orange Judd 





BUREAU 


company before it is valid. To further 
safeguard against the wiles of agents, 
the contract provides that the com- 
pany is “in no way liable for verbal 
statements’ which are inconsistent 
with this contract.’’ Why people part 
with good money, and especially why 
do they give their notes, to strangers 
on such schemes without first getting 
expert advice? If any of these prop- 
ositions won’t keep long enough for 
you to submit all the papers in the 
case to your counsel or to Orange 
Judd Service Bureau, better let them 
alone. 


We are*unable to find Homework- 
ers’ co-operative exchange association 
or R. B. Wallace, its secretary, or the 
R B manufacturing company, which 
is mailing its home work scheme 
from Springfield, Mass, soliciting peo- 
ple to pay it $1 to become a member. 
The office address given has a real 
estate agent’s name on the door, but 
was locked when our investigator 
called. The easiest way to save $1 is 
not to send it to that outfit. 


We wish each of our readers would 
write us the mame and address of 
any commission merchant in produce, 
live stock, hay, butter, cheese, eggs, 
etc, etc, whom they have found in 
their own experience to be reliable 
and satisfactory. State how long you 
have done business with such party. 
Also please report on any commis- 
sion merchant who has not been sat- 
isfactory. 


You have saved my sister many 
dollars by the information furnished 
through your Service Bureau. We 
both read each page with keen in- 
terest.—[Mrs R. W. Brace, Ontario 
County, N Y. 


I wish to thank you for the kind 
and prompt attention you have given 
me. Your periodical is surely a very 
valuable paper and it has helped me 
wonderfully.—[Fred Soenholz, Browns 
Valley, Minn. 


The secretary of our Mutual fire 
insurance company has just called 
and paid $6 due me. I thank you 
for your efforts in getting him to 
take action on this, as I am sure I 
never would have received the money 
without your help.—[Mrs John Klaus, 


‘Winnebago County, Wis. 


We wish every one of our readers 
would send us the name and address 
of any produce commission merchant 
with whom they have had dealings, 
stating whether the same has been 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Help 
us to weed out the bad from the good. 








FAMILY FOOD 


Crisp, Toothsome, and Requires No 
Cooking. 


A little boy down in N. C. asked his 
mother to write an account of how 
Grape-Nuts food had helped their 
family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first 
brought to her attention in Charlotte, 
where she visited, 

“While I was there I used the food 
regularly. I gained weight and felt 
so well that when I returned home I 
began using Grape-Nuts in the family 
regularly. 

“My little 18-months-old baby 
shortly after being weaned was very ill 
while teething., She was sick nine 
weeks and we tried everything. She 
became so emaciated that it was pain- 
ful to handle her and we thought we 
were going to lose, her. One day a 
happy thought urged me to try Grape- 
Nuts soaked in a little warm milk. 

“Well, it worked like a charm and 
she began taking it regularly and im- 
provement set in at once. She grew 
well and round and fat as fast as pos- 
sible on Grape-Nuts. 

“Sometime ago several of the family 
were stricken with La Grippe at the 
same time, and during the worst stages 
they could not relish anything in the 
shape of food but Grape-Nuts and 
oranges, everything else was nauseat- 
ing. 


“We all appreciate what your 
famous food has done for our 
family.” 


“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 








selected materials. 


system. 


double guns. 


_ 12,¥' 16 and 20 Gauge 
Light, Hammerless Repeating 
Shotguns 


Sportsmen differ as to whether a 12, 16 or 20 Gauge is 
the best shotgun for field shooting, but the knowing 
ones agree that the Winchester Model 1912 lightweight, 
hammeriess repeater is the one best ‘bet in the shotgun 
line. This Winchester being made in 12, 16 and 20 
gauges permits an advocate of the big, medium or small 
bore to indulge his fancy and be sure of getting a gun 
that is true to its gauge in balance, weight and length. 
All three gauges of this model are made of specially 
Nickel steel, which is twice as 
strong as ordinary gun steel, is used throughout for the 
metal parts in this Winchester. 
weight gun without sacrificing safety or strength, 
This gun has a cross-bolt trigger lock, a smooth, 
quick and easy action, and a simple Take-Down 
It loads and unloads easily and its shoot- 
ing qualities are not excelled by the highest priced 
There are many other pleasing and’ 
exclusive features of this Winchester which appeal to 
sportsmen that could be enumerated, but the gun itself 
is the best evidence of its quality and desirability, 


FOR A,.RED LETTER DAY AFIELD, 
SHOOT A WINCHESTER SHOTGUN 
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This means a light- 








SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED PREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactery Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for 7s 
How to avoid troub te one os se caused b painte 
fading. aos 6° Valuable intormation 
free TP at pis Colne JUards. Write 

It N I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, H.¥. 








YOU CAN MAKE 


MOST MONEY 


WITH THE ‘GREAT 


Ques Drill 


Itis Govelf ages 
est Well 




















HARNESS OIL 


Adds life and strength to your harness. Fill the pores 


of the leather, keeping out moisture and grit. 
the straps clean, bright, soft and pliable. 


dealers and made by the 


Keeps 
Sold by 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORE 


Principal Stations 


New York 
Buffalo 





Albany 
Boston 





SOILS 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM BUREETT. The most Jere and 
As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, 
author has put into it his individuality. = 





























































































































OHIO- 

ation Wins in Ohio 

[From Page 3.] 

} doubt will be continued as a 

- feature. It was a night 

‘and each night drew thou- 

people who were —— 
d of agriculture is to 

hly commended for adding this 

ature. Mr Myers, the member hav- 

: work in charge, pulled off a 

iw, creditable to everyone con- 


cattle show included 94 Short- 
rns, 66 Angus, Herefords, 30 
led Durhams, 21 Jerseys, 17 Hol- 
27 Red Polls, 31 Guernseys, 31 
ires, 31 Brown Swiss and 13 



































1 swine department showed 943 
es, which is a number 40% larger 


‘last year. The swine show was 



































































































{| in Tamworths, but all other 
- Jed all former years. There 
we aos entries of sheep. Many 


) were bought for sale, bringing 
umber in the grounds up to over 
head. The sheep show was 
fer in all breeds, but especially 
B-pasopehires and Merinos. 

men declared the Duroc 
Berkshire shows to be the 
best ever in the grounds. Durocs led 
Wm numbers, one class showing 26 
head. A Poland-China boar was de- 
clared to be the best ever seen-at any 
r in the county. The Berkshire 
showed the offspring of one 
sow and captured first and third in 
: pig class, and first, second and 
fourth on sow pig class. These pigs 
were under six months and this is 
' the first time when so many prizes 
won by the eres of a 


os dam. 
What About a New Building 


ent as the state fair grounds 
pped there is a need of a 
or hall in which meetings 
Ireld and public addresses be 
Bold has been proposed to erect 
ng of this sort with a seating 

of ,000. Doubtless this 


ge 
2 


sae 


ter will receive the early atten- 
f the board. American Agricul- 
has heretofore called attention 
‘need. The only lecture room of 
Bize is the small room called 
he grange hall. This room is entirely 
guate for grange purposes, as the 
b requires larger accommoda- 


r not, therefore, solve the prob- 
if a large hall by erecting a new 
ig. Call it grange hall, make it 
ste for purposes of public ad- 
and other meeting require- 


he state fair is primarily an agri- 
ral enterprise. The grange is 
Organization of farmers. It is, 
fore, quite fitting that the state 
such a building. The _ sister 
“New York, on her state fair 
nds has a grange building that 
s the same want now so apparent 
Dhio, A grange building on the 
state fair grounds would 
“all requirements and thus satis- 
lly settle this question. 


" Haucation and State Grange 


The moral tone of the fair has 
. Mever been better, no evidence of 
ue i or rowdyism was noted any- 
- The crowds, while large, were 
orderly, always in good 
‘always thoughtful. The 
periment station had its usual 
d exhibit, showing its work. 
ndants were busy all the week 
“information and making sug- 
ions to visitors who were busy 
jestions. The dairy exhibit will 
tful in interesting dairymen in 
their herds. The exhibit of 
state institutions, by which the 
ptivities of the state are illus- 
not a’ new feature, but 


~ grange reunion was not only 
attended but a rousing program 
This was under the 
of State Master Taber, the 
young man who is doing so 
grange advancement. Mr 
nts every Ohio county to be 
: ized, a new grange 
20 new members in 
new members in 
Patron 


F king program was State 
moe of _ Pennsylvania 
the audience to a high 
as his eloquence 

Mr 1 aaggeone 

Ss pos ves are 
‘bad government 
me Sor : ‘men who 
Farmers too 


for politicians, 

vania four- 

< «by y farm- 
‘is-paid: by 



















ally Pine Bike this year than + 


cele just pr0- 


t was discussed 
B. Scott of ut Pleasant, 


by George. B. 
who insisted ‘that the grange is mov- 


‘ing rapidly. “Every move now made,” 
he said, “is not for grange aggrandize- 
ment but for the welfare and ad- 
vancement of humanity. The grange 
enjoys a standing now that heretofore 
was never accorded. Mr Scott  de- 
clared that the grange demands that 
all agricultural offices shall be filled 
by real farmers, not because farmers 
want the jobs, but because the service 
rendered the public will be of a 
higher order. 

The standing of the new ‘board of 
agriculture was vouched for by its 
splendid president, John Begg of 
Columbus Grove, Mr Begg stated 
that he believed every member was 
of a high order and that, compared 
with former boards, the caliber of the 
present one had been unequaled in 
the past. He pledged faithful perform- 
ance of duty, not only on his part but 
by every members of the board. 

The New Board, Greeting 

When the new board went in office, 
the fair was but a few weeks off. By 
hard work they have succeeded in 
making the best fair Ohio has ever 
had. This fair did not just happen. 
If this new board had not been of an 
extremely high character a different 
story would have: been told, They 
have shown that co-operation will 
win; that being decent to exhibitors 
pays, that personal attention to de- 


tails has its value. There still - re- 
main things to be done. The food 
venders that charge any kind of 


price must be denied the grounds. 
Others must be required to give rea- 
sonable quantity for the cost; the 
charges must be regulated so that 
good food may be had at prices not 
extortionate, and of a quality at simi- 
lar places. There are a few other 
changes that must be made for the 
good of the fair. The friction that has 
existed in the management must be 
eliminated at once. The state fair is 
too vital a thing to be handicapped 
by personal pique. 

As for the individual members of 
the board nothing but commendation 
and praise is to be thought of. The 
members are:. John Begg of Colum- 
bus Grove, D. R. Acklin of Perrysburg, 
C. A. Brauson of Cadiz, N. L. Bunnell 
of Lebanon, J. W. Kirgan of Cincin- 
nati, I. 8. Myers of Akron, C. K. Pat- 
terson of Piketon, D. D. Snider of 
Pataskala, T. B. West of Perry and 
R. D. Williamson of Xenia. To these 
men and to R. W. Dunlap, the secre- 
tary, this good fair is due, Their 
hard work and loyal service have won. 
By another year the harness will be 
well set and a new standard of ex- 
cellence will be in order. In an agri- 
cultural way everything is promising 
for Ohio farming. 


Rain Disasterous—Excessive wet 
has discouraged many farmers. Wheat 
crop enormous, but 10% damaged 
by rain. Oats crop never promised a 
better yield, but continuous raining 
made it impossible to harvest the crop 
properly, consequently the loss is 
great. The corn crop promises quite 
well, but is below the average, some 
entirely destroyed, while a larger per- 
centage has been injured by extreme 
wet. Some potatoes rotting in ground, 
but yield would be large. Clover for 
seed made an enormous growth, but 
too much rain to fill well. Fall pas- 
ture in abundance. -Apples, pears and 
plums quite plentiful. Stock looking 
well and prices fairly good, with on 
sickness or contagious diseases among 
any. Price for a few farm products: 
Wheat $1.05 p bu, oats 45c, barley 60c, 
corn 80c, butter 25c p Ib, eggs 16c p 
doz, hay $10 to $12 p ton. 

Half Onion Crop—Still wet 
Fairfield Co. Corn cutting will be 
late. Onions only about % crop. Po- 
tatoes a good crop. Plenty of good 
help now at reasonable prices. New 
hay is worth $13 p ton and a good 
many are selling, Wheat is $1 p bu, 
corn 90c, oats 40c, hogs 7c p Ib, eggs 
17c p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 

Dry Weather Needed — Are still 
having rainy. weather and very cool 
temperatures in Washington Co. Pas- 
tures are fine and stock looks well. 
Harvesting is about-over. So wet that 
potatoes cannot be dug but they are 
a good crop, the corn needs some dry 
weather now so it can dry out and 
mature. Apples are a short crop, but 
plenty of peaches, which sell for 50c 
to $1 p bu. Some plowing being done 
for wheat. 

Rain Hurts Crops—Noble Co had 
the wettest Aug for years. Threshing 
was badly delayed and considerable 
wheat is in bad shape. Wheat sells 
for $1 p bu from machine. Oats are 
a good crop but badly damaged by 
rain. Corn very» weedy and needing 
dry weather. Fat cattle about all sold 
at 7 to 8%c p Ib, according to quality. 
Pastures fine. Eggs 20c, butter 22c¢ 


at stores. 
Calvert Named—T: L.. Calvert, 


in 


former secretary of the state board of> 


adgriculture -has been’ named by the 
uew board of agriculture, chief of the 
dairy and food division. - He has had - 


“experience in that department, having 


of agriculture. Bert Bartlow, chief of 
the division under the former agri- 
cultural commission, has refused to 
vacate the position, claiming to be 
protected under the old civil serv- 
ice law. » Pres Bege and Sec Dun- 
lap of the “board of agriculture 
told the employees to recognize only 
Calvert, after the attorney-general 
had stated that Barlow should step 
down and out. The controversy has 
been referred to the supreme court. 


Good Wheat Acreage—Weather 
cloudy although not much rain lately 
in Holmes Co. Farmers have been 
making hay. Much plowing has been 
done and a fairly big acreage is going 
into wheat. Threshing is in full blast 
and both oats and wheat are turning 
out well. 


Wheat Spoiled — Continued wet 
weather all last month in Ottawa Co. 
Peach season brought a te crop. 
Heavy plum crop went market. 
Summer and fall ‘ow plentiful; 
wheat now being threshed. Much of 
it is spoiled by excessive rains. Corn 
is doing well. 


Jackson Co — Weather cool and 
damp. Not enough sunshine for-the 
corn crop. Many farmers not fin- 
ished with hay harvest. Cattle looks 
well and pastures good. Cattle buy- 
ers are numerous looking for small 
ones to restock their farms. A few 
new silos going up. Butter fat is low 
price at creamery. Business condi- 
tions dull. Wheat $1.08, corn $1, 
oats 50c, eggs 20c, butter 25c, apples 
and peaches slow sale on the market. 
[J. B. Wilson. 

Buying Autos—Very busy threshing 
at present in Jefferson Co. Plowing 


and harvesting not over with yet; 
is 


grain turning out good. Hay 
plentiful. Autos are being pur- 
chased by the farmers. Many are 


making preparations for the fairs. 
Corn is locking well if it does not 
get frosted. 

Institute Speakers Retained—Farm- 
ers’ institutes, which were carried on 
last year by the Ohio agricultural 
commission, have been placed in 
charge of the Ohio state university 
and will be carried on through the 
extension service. The university ap- 
proved the schedule and entire list of 
speakers as arranged by the commis- 
sien, and will carry on the work in 
much the same way that it has been 
handled for several years. Informa- 
tion can be had by writing the Ex- 
tension Service, Ohio state university, 
Columbus, O. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Nicholas Co—Threshing is in prog- 
ress and the threshers report the best 
crop for years in the county. There 
is more wheat and oats in this sec- 
tion than for years, and the grain is» 
of good quality. The fall sown win- 
ter oats, especially, threshed out well 
and the grain is very heavy, Spring 
sown winter oats did not show up as 
well as regular spring oats this year. 
Early planted corn is good, but the 
late corn is damaged by dry weather 
in some sections.—[A, J. Legg. 

Fire Statute in Effect—Farmers of 
West Virginia, this fall, when they 
start cleaning off brush and timber 
land, will observe the new law mak- 
ing it unlawful to set fire to any 
woods, ‘brush, logs, leaves, grass or 
clearing upon their lands, unless they 
shall previously give notice of their 
intention to adjoining land owners 
and take all possible precaution 
against the spread, of flames. Fire 
from which flames spread to another's 
property is made, under the _ act, 
prima facie evidence of wilifulness of 
neglect and subject to fine not only 
for the damages but also for the 
fighting and extinguishing of the fire. 
The act is most drastic and intended 
to minimize the damage from blazes 
that are started and permitted to get 
beyond control, causing forest and 
meadow fires so common in the fall. 


Silos Increase—Farmers of south- 
ern West Virginia have become thor- 
oughly awakened to the importance 
of silos. In some counties, the silo 
was a novelty until this year. One 
farmer in Wayne’ Co erected a tile 
silo last summer at an expense of 
$400. He claims it paid for itself dur- 
ing the winter. 

Formaldehyde Treatment Pays — 
The effect of formaldehyde treatment 
for smut in oats is now showing to 
great advantage. Oats smut is:.un- 
usually prevalent this year and treated 
fields stand out in marked contrast. A 
Marshall Co farmer reports the treat- 
ment cost him about 7% cents an 
acre and saved fully 10 bus oats to 
the acre. 





Forwarding County Work—In com- 
pany with State Agent Nat T. Frame 
a two weeks’ tour of West Virginia 
will be made this month by Jesse M. 
Jones of Washington, -D C, general 
or 5 agent in charge of county agents 

f W Va, Md and Ky. Mr Jornes will 
suipervies a-special seriés of" demon>- 
strations, Known as “Class” A,"' ed dome BE 
will: ‘comprise.-those : made under 


sioner, before that department was 
pinced under the control of the Send 








to be 


dolph, Hafrison’ 
Mbewls and Wayne. 
In each ‘Of mee there will be a .speciaj 
field day, at which special demon- 
strations will be conducted. 

Farm Courses in Schools—Although 
agriculture has for several years been 
one of the prescribed studies in some 
schools of W Va, it has not come into 
general use as it promises to do this 
year, District school superintendents 
will be the district agricultural man. 
agers for the boys and girls. They 
will supervise the club work. Before 
the. school term is ended each one of 
the clubs will elect officers and 
directors, Contests will form an in- 
teresting part of the cluh work. 

More Road Money—Mannington 
district in Marion Co will vote Sept 

on a $300, good roads- bond 
issue, This will bring the total bonds 
for that district to $600,000. Roads 
are now. being constructed in the dis- 
trict out of a $300,000 issue author- 
ized in an election about a year ago. 
Talcott and Greenbrier districts of 
Summers Co recently voted favorably 
on a $250,000 good roads bond issue. 
A highway will be built almost the 
entire distance across the county. 
Twice before the bond question was 
voted on and failed. 

Exchange Prospers—The decision 
of fruit growers of Berkeley Co to 
co-operate and mainfain a fruit 
exchange is already beaging fruit. 
Letters of inquiry from apple buyers 
and commission houses are being 
received from all parts of the country 
and some from England. The fruit 
exchange will employ an experienced 
manager and will advertise. 


More Rye—Great interest is mani- 
fested this year in the growing of 
rye for hay. Farmers have been 
advised that with a silo and plenty of 
rye hay there will be no need to buy 
hay. A strong argument in favor of 
rye hay is that another crop may be 
grown on the land the same year. In 
Harrison and some other counties 
where rye was scarcely known the 
crop now leads the fall sowings. 


Corn Shows Increase—Dates for 
the annual county corn shows are 
being set in the various counties, most 
of them for the latter part of Oct. 
It is expected the figures will show 
fully twice as many members of the 
boys’ corn clubs as last year. There 
are 56 counties in the state and fully 
two-thirds will have corn shows. 
Banks and merchants have con- 
tributed more than ever toward the 
prizes. A trip to Morgantown for a 
short course in agri will be given to 
each county champion, 

Erecting Silos—There has been too 
much rain for the good of wheat and 
oats in shock and some of it is 
sprouting badly in Mineral Co. Most 
all crops will yield above normal 
here. The peach crop is moving more 
freely now and prices are fair. Some 
of the silos which were delivered in 
July are being erected. Good Hol- 
8tein cows are in demand at- good 
prices, 





At Cincinnati, O, white corn 78c p 
bu, timothy hay $15@18 p ton, clover 
mixed 18@15.50, alfalfa 11@16, No 
3 white oats 44@45c p bu, clover seed 
6.75 @7.60, navy beans 3, green salted 
No 1 hides 16c p Ib, medium  un- 
washed combing and delaine wool 
29c, hogs 7%c, steers 6@8%c, sheep 
4% @5%e, eges 23%c p doz, fowls 
14%c p Ib, cabbage 75c@1 p _ bbi, 
onions 85 @ 60c p bu, white potatoes 
1.40@1.50 p bbi, squash 50c p hamper, 
apples 2@3 p bbl, peaches. 75c@1 p 
6-bskt cra, watermelons 16@30c ea. 


At Cleveland, O, eggs 24@27t4c p 
doz, fowls 16%¢ p Ib, apples 60c p. bu, 
huckbleberries $2@3.25, wax or a 
beans 25c p % bu, cabbage 1.50@2 
100 hd, marrow beans 4. 50@4.75 p ca, 
onions 1@1.25 p 100 lbs, potatoes 50@ 
65c p bu, rutabagas 50@60c, white 
turnips 60c, No 2 red wheat 1.08, No 3 
white oats 37c, timothy hay 16@20 
p ton, clover. seed 9.50@10.50 p 100 
lbs, alfalfa seed 10.50@11.25, hogs 
S%c p lb, lambs 6@9c, sheep 4@6 %c, 
veal calves 8% @12%4c, steers 8S@9%c, 
heifers 6@7i%4c, cows 5@6%c 

At Columbus, O, bran $26 p ton, 
timothy hay 15@16, clover 14@15, 
steers 7@8c p lb, veak calves 8@9, 
sheep 6@6%c, lambs 9c, eggs 214 
22c .p doz, fowls 12c p lb, chickens 
12c, broi¥érs 15@16c, potatoes 55@60c 
Pp bu, onions Tic, cabbage 30@35c p 
100 Ibs, pea beans 2.40 p bu, apples 
25c@1, peaches 1@1.75, plums 75c @ 
a bs Bartlett pears 2, tomatoes 1.25 


wi P bihethinad Pa, potatoes 50@ 
bu, new. cabbage 50@65c p 
bbi, green beans 50@75c, wax beans 


@85c, celer 16@ 25c p doz, pep- 
pers 80c @ $1.10 p bbi, lima beans 14 
1.25 bu, | eh Pre 10@7 5e, spinach 


35@40c, new beets 15@20c p doz 
behs, hens 16@18c p lb, turkeys 19@ 
20c, broilers 19. @ 20c, eges 28@25c p 
doz. apples 1@2.25 p bbl, plums 1@ 
1.56 p bu, huckleberries 1.50@2 ov 
crd, pears: 75¢@1.25 p bu, No 3 yel- 
low corn 84#%c, No 2 white oats 53c, 


mothy . eae G1 p ton, mo BY 


, Oats 










































































































































Good Prices for Tobacco 


The final report of the leaf tobacco 
crop which American Agriculturist 
will present in these colums next weck 
will show that growers who cure out 
a first-class A-No 1 crop this year 
may expect good prices for the same. 
Weather conditions have been very 
unfavorable, and while the experi- 
ences of the different leaf-growing 
sections has been varied, in no c: se 
except in very limited territory las 
the crop come through in bumper 
proportions and A-No 1 quality. Wis- 
consin is worst off with a poor season 
brought to a ciimax by the heavy 
frosts im certain sections. in Ohio 
the crop has been backward on ac. 
count of the cold rainy season, and 
the yield will be reduced from that of 
a year ago. 

In Pennsylvania the crop usually is 
good, but sunshine is needed still to 
round it out. So many of the growers 
have feared to wait, however, that 
some of the crop has been harvested 
with rather narrow leaves and light 
in weight. In the Connecticut valley 
the season has been one of the most 
peculiar in a long period. The crop 
everywhere is uneven with much yel- 
low tobacco right up to the harvest 
time. The quality of some fields is 
particularly good, but while the acre-~ 
age in the valley was increased 
slightly this year, the total yield is 
expected to be smaller than that 
of 1914. 

From Ohio Growers 

Yield per acre same as last year. 
All tobacco here is seedieaf, no Span- 
ish. Quality fair.—{J. C. C., German- 
town, Warren County, 0O. 

Tobacco around Farmersville is 
medium with about same yield as in 
1914. No sales—[P. 1 T., Mont- 
gomery County, O. 

Acreage 15% smaller this year and 
yield 800 lbs of Spanish compared to 
1200 “iast year. Quality ‘poor. — 
{J. M. L., Montgomery County, O. 

Acreage smaller and yield two- 
thirds that per acre of 1914. Crop is 
late in Miami valley.—[{T. H., Ger- 
mantown, O. 

Crop fair and some cut before ripe, 
yield smaller than in 1914.—[W. F. L., 
Miami County, O. 

Acreage some less than last year. 
Quality is good and color fair. No 
sales yet.—[T. S., Butler County, O. 

From Pennsylvania Growers 

Lancaster Co has one of the best 
crops ever grown, quality good, color 
excellent. About 20% was cut with 
Growers asking 10¢ and 3c.— 
{J. S. W., Kinzers, Pa. 

In northern end of Lancaster Co 
yield is about 1300 lbs, compared to 
1600 Ibs last year. Few _ sales. 
W. L. F., Ephrata, aP. 

Acreage cut slightly. Yield about 
80% of the 1914 crop. Not up te 
average ‘in quality on account of 
weather.—[I. H. W., Lancaster, Pa. 

Both yield and acreage smailer 
than fast year, no sales yet.— 
{M. R. H., Marietta, Pa. 

From Wisconsin Growers 

Only 50% of acreage planted will 
be harvested. Frost killed much. 
Crop poorest in years.—[F. W. A., 
Vernon County, Wis. 

But half a crop around Janesville. 
Frost damage serious. Hail. cut sells 
at 5c p lb.—[G. H. R., Wis. 

Outlook unfavorable. Yield not 
more than 800 lbs p acre. Compared 
to 1200 in 1914. Quality very uneven 
[H. E. H., Milton, Wis. 

Acreage smalier than last year and 
crep poor. No sales.—[0O. D. B., Rock 
County, Wis. 

Only half a crop harvested in Dunn 
county. Some has been sold at I1lc 
in the bdle. Part of the crop too late 
to ripen.—{O. N. A., Colfax, Wis. 

Yield very poor around Deerfield. 
Hail-cut tobacco has sold at Sc p Ib. 
{L. C., Dane County, Wis. 

Among New York Growers 

Acreage 20% of that in 1915. One- 
quarter of crop has been sold at 10c 
Pp ib im bdle—[J. H., Onondaga 
County, N Y. 

Acreage about 65% of last year, 
quality good. Sales have been made 
at 10 and lic in the bdle.—[E. R. F., 


20% around 
1400 Ths 
quality 
p ib.— 


smaller by 

Crop will yield 

compared to 1000 last year, 

fine, growers asking 12@ 15c 

[B. P., Steuben County, N Y. 
In the Connecticut Valley 

Crop good, yield about 1500 ibs com- 
pared to 1600-1800 in 1914. Buyers 
offer 22@23c p lb, growers holding tor 
23@25c. Crop curing well.—({F. C., 
Gildersleeve, Ct. 

Acreage same as last year, but sheds 
are not filled, 50% of cfop is excellent. 
Sales have been made at 17@22c p 
lb, with 24c for prime.—[G. D. D., 
Suffield, Ct 


Acreage was increased slightly, but 
yield iz jess than last year, quality 


< 


ell so far, yield about 
normai.—(A. S. P., Bristol, Ct. 
Acreage harvested reduced 5% from 
1914. Yield of cured ieaf will be 
1,00 lbs; compared to 1800 last year. 
Some of crop sold at 18@22c in bdle 
E. 


and 25c ‘for prime.—I[F. H., 
Suffield, Ct 

Acreage increased _ slightly, but 
yield is 20% less p acre than last 


year. Good crops are not plentiful — 
IH. R. L., North Amherst, Mass. 

Quality fair, tobacco above the 
average around Deerfield; acreage 
cut 25% and yield will be 15% smailer 
than 1914.—{H. C. W., Franklin Co, 
Mass. 

Tobacco very uneven and only fair 
in quality. Some of the crop has 
been sold at 17c.—{W. H. J., East 
Hampton, Mass. 


Record-Breaking Peach Crop 
CLARENCE METTERS 


Ohio’s peach crop will reach 1,5 
000 bushels this year, according to 
N. E. Shaw, state orchard inspector, 
under the direction of the state board 
of agriculture. This will be the 
record-breaking crop of the state and 
it will be about three times the crop 
of last year. Mr Shaw has made a 





tions have been formed during the have no profit. A lot of good quality 
past year and under the direction of steers of about 800 pounds weight 
these associations the growers are ex- sold last week at a public sale at 
pecting to retain some of the profits a head. There were several 

which have hitherto gone into the for the cattle. It is difficult to find 
hands of the middlemen. The great sellers of feeder cattle. 


crop has had a depressing effect in 
the price and while the price now 
ranges about $1, some of the growers 
are fearing that they may have to 
sell some of their peaches at a very 


Prices of farm products have not 
changed materially during the past 
month, but on wheat and vegetables, 
which are lower. It may be possible 
that dealers will put the price of 








much lower figure. wheat lower, but there is every good 

oe why the price should go 
er. 
Wet Weather Affects Crops 
H. W. PHELPS, O10 P, Pe 
Much wheat threshed but wet. rices to Farmers 

Buyers examine it closely and refuse NEW JLRSEY—At Freehold, wheat $1.20. com 

much. A large milling company is [iy 2°) £20,210, tee, potatoce 700» 1s. 

paying $1 a bushel for wheat that NEW YORK— 

other shippers refuse. They have a potatoes ay _ mite 70" 100 ite, oth mew, 

drying process of hot and cold air in 4c, steers 4@5c, apples 263, buyers furnish bel. 

their elevator. The gemeral price paid OH10—At Piaia City, wheat and com Sie p bu, 

by shippers is $1.03. There is a great pats #00. po steers $6@8, hogs 7@7.50, 

growth of clover and alfalfa. Corn is fre nats’ 350 potatace Sic, fat ohare te hes fs 

showing eventy in .most fields and butter 30c, 4% milk 1.75, apples 25 to Séc, hay erob 

has a growth of 10 to 14 feet, shoot- very larse. low price. At Williamsport, wheat 95c, 

ing out ears In fields which were corn 65c, oats 35c, steers 7 to 0c, hogs 7c, butter 2c. 

Sak otk witer the ‘eee io dead; , PERNOVEVARIA~ts Pittsburg, wheat $1.05, po- 

there is much of it, while on some of bol com ste doe ee aoe Py} oat 

the back flat lands the corn and @8, butter 28@30c, milk 8c-p at, eggs 25¢ p doz. 


At Danville, wheat $1@1.10, corn 80c, oats 600, po- 
tatoes 45@50c, steers, live, 8c, hogs 10c, lambs 
butter 30c, milk fe, apples 50c, hay 15, choice 16@18. 


weeds are about equal. 
Potatoes are very plentiful, smooth 


ct 











FEMALE HELP WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER—Middle aged woman, 25 to 40. 
Good cook and general housekeeper; fer farm work: 
no washing. Wages $16 per month; home 
right party. H. A. N 





sf 


good 
BENNETT, Ridgewood, 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement afd each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 
be received Friday to guarantee 
issue of the following week. Adver- 
Pe - FOR SALE” or “TO 

be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


200-ACRE rams $2100—Livestock and tools in- 
cluded. Good farm, close to R R station, near 





~ 7 several market - A level fields, big cr potatoes, 
Read by 625,000 People Ww eekly y and grain; spring ew pasture tor 10 cows; 
7 oonts wood, timber, market nearby; 

room house, water in kitchen; 48-ft barn; ; 

.NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of eny poultry house; tool house; jand: borders vat waa 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- mer, a widow, must sell now. Quick buyer gets 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 2 cows, horse, machivery, tools, hay, stove wood, etc. 
Price only $2100, easy terms. Full details and 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- ee | directions, page 91, ‘“‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 


t . Write today for your free co; 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. FARM AG Dy. 


New Y¥. 


EA 
ENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th Bt, 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping wee 


of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMS FOR SALE—Any size. 


paper cannot guarantee thet eggs shipped shall —- pt for bright tobacco and smell fruit; - 
Teach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee passed transportation facilities; low in price: 

the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- productive value; mild winters, moderate 

cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg temperature; long grazing and growing season. (two 


ae 


advertisers to this Paver, but our responsi- to four crops a year); plenty of water; 

bility must end with that. anywhere for diversified farming and ry 
ings erected to suit purchaser; d 
For full particulars address SOU THERN LAND CO. Co. 
South Pines, N C. 





New York City 





SOUTHERN FARMS ARE PROFITABLE—Get our 





SEEDS AND NURSERY 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, |: 
ready for now. 
mer; earliest, latest, 
ties. very in ¢ condi: 

berry, plants “ne fall une. 
free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N. 


SEED WHEAT—Varieties that yield more and 
require less seed. Grown in the famous Lancaster 
County valleys. Smooth an rded sorts. Clean, 
hey xy Book’’ finest you ever 
. H. HOFFMAN, Landis- 


STOCK 


mer and pot-grown, 
a be bear fruit next sum- 
B., most : varie- 


Catalog 
.. 





ville, Lancaster Co, 





FRUIT TREES—Apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, 
quince. Sieg class stock. Prices low. Catalog free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


MARVELOUS WHEAT—Yields 20 to 52 bus per 
acre, sow to per acre, $3 per bu. Write 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 














FOR SALE—70 head of yearlings and 2 year 7 
— 18 Sate springers. ut my ' sold by October 1. 
AMES P. RYAN, Cazenovia, ‘ 


JERSEY RED PIGS—Choice boars ready for service. 
Other sizes on hand to Ship. Write INGLESIDE 
FARMS, Schuylkill Haven: Pa. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP— 
ewe lambs. Sixty breeding ewes. © P. 
BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa, 


BERKSHIRES OF CHOICE BREEDING—Prices 








Ram and 
&™M w. 











reasonable. Write your wants. JOHN McNAUGH- 
TON, Caledonia, N Y. 

REGISTERED HOLST * BULLS—28 lb dams; 
world record site. E. ANDERS, R D No 2, 
Norristown, - , 

REGISTERED suport RAMS— Well SKA 
field she: ep $15. F. L. HANSEL, East. Winfield, N 








4 





Sar HEIFERS re and two year 
R. WILLIAMS, Rome, 


WO 
olds. 





STANCHIONS 


—-+ 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS ere guaranteed to please 
=e puredaces. They are ped on 2 = in 
for 


the buyer’ le. are right. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St. Forestville, Ct. 
ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full imformation be’ writing the manufacturer. 
BOY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 
PATENTS 
INVENTORS P - row 1 ideas may mean 
Patents new 


fortune. Send sketch 
credit and advice > tres. WATERS & 
co, 421i Warder Washington, D C. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 
FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged 
shipped direct Zs direct from pottery. New Brighton, Pa, for 
$1. Lots well assorted. conta jas, 
bowls, pitchers. tea and a owas 
Send 
land, Me, 











ecrocks, pans, 
little of each. 
= with order. SWASEY & CO, Port- 


t 





descriptive list of good farms in Virginia and 
Carolina at $15 per acre and up; excellent Mittle 











HIDES farms im Shenandoah yalley, with ciesfortatte new 
a cottage, $350 and up. Complete, easy Fiso 
LET US Lig YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf | climate; good markets; best general Tarmais fruit, 
skins for coa robe. Catalog on request. TH | poultry and live stock country on earth. for 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. full information. F. LABAUME, Agr’l Agt N & W 
Ry, 346 N & W Bidg, Roanoke, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

. $1600 FOR 40 ACRE FARM—6 room dwelling; 
NO 4 KEYESTONE WATER WELL DRILLING | barn; fruit trees; extra sale; half a mile from 
rig outfit (steam traction)—$975 takes it. Cost | Leslie station; less than 2 miles from North Kast, 
$2000; nearly new; first class condition. CLAUDE | Md ress Route 1. My husband is blind. MES 

H. CONKLIN, Reading Center, N ¥ MARY Cc. KINZINGER. 








CHEESE DIRECT FROM FACTORY to consumer— 
10 tbs full cream cheese sent prepaid for $2. 
GEORGE B. McMULLIN, Watertown, N Y. 

APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE-—Standard size; best 
quality; immediate shipments; low prices delivered. 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. 


FOR SALE—235 acre farm; nice set of buildings; 
keeping 44 head of stock. Close to markets, schools 
of afl grades, electric and steam cars. For particu- 
lars and price, N. POWERS, Warren, Mass. 








150 FARMS FOR SALE—Near Philadelphia and 
Trenton markets; good railroad and trolley facilities. 





Write 








MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Bosedaic, Kan. | REEDER Rew ee 2 years §6=HORACE G, 
STANDARD APPLE BARRELS—Any number. 
Prompt shipment. RB. GILLIES, Medina, N ¥ VILLAGE PROPERTY—Good bam: near & 








milk station, Good location for feed or farm machine 
saninenss nice home. Price low. BOK 66, Hinsdale, 


Get the Idle Dollars 


surplus five stock, 
which 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED FARMERS—Men and women everywhere. 
U 8 government jobs; $75 month; short hours; vaca- 
tions; rapid advancement; steady work; many 
appointments coming; common education sufficient; no 
pull required. Write immediately for list of positions 


- ver , TN , t it to turn your over- 
ee FRANKLIN INSTITU Ta. Dept B40, supply into qash, especially when the eest in money 


and trouble is so slight? Six cents a word is the 








that are now tied up in your 





nh 





- - = 5 of an adv in this column that i reach 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U.S service. Thousands of | Te®ders and some of them aye bound to be interested. 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
—y —re and senerome pay: ee eT Fl tl | Y PI 
‘ust @ ‘or booklet “ ; mo obligation Ar 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C. oa ing oO our ace 
most likely, are things can’t use yourself and if 

I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. | Dot turned’ into money they'll probably spoil. Why 
Can help you secure railway mail or other govern- | don’t you sell them? In the next town, t 


ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT, 


107-R, Bt Louis, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion Oct. 13 salaries. Free quarters. Write 
OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, Mo. 


$18 WEEK—Become chauffeurs. Warn while learn- 
ing; sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept F895. Rochester, N Y. 


‘s a man who perhaps would buy your 
stock. We are constantly getting letters from sub- 
scribers who have tried the Farmers’ Exchange aud 
have made money in a way that ee them. If 
they can do it, why cant you? over amd 
then send your adv with remittance o AA — oar 
or bank draft, at 6 cents per word, to 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., - - New York 














Needs a Secretary to Answer Inquiries 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York: 
In answer to your request te continue my adv. in the A. A. will say that if I 
did I would have to hire’a secretary to do some of the answering to the inquiries that 
I get about potatoes, and orders I received. There is something every mail. I have 
sold my whole stock of over 1200 busheis since I sent my first adv. to you. I got more 
for my potatoes than dealers would pay me and the peopie who bought them did better 
than they could with adealer. We will do some more this fall. 
Respectfuily, ‘ 


New York LOUIS BURG E88 


















































M I ti C * * 
idea is that all producers in 
township will join their local 
league. Each farmer will 
rt to-it quantity and quality of 
oe ‘produce he has for sale to 
-than his‘ own customers, He 
up te the league full charge of 
img -and- selling such surplus, 
ing to accept its returns. It would 
-tmemiber ofthe county market- 

fue, and the latter would form 

“league. One: represertative 
| each ‘state “league would com- 








ches, as suggested by David 
An effort is being made to get 
ymext congress to appropriate a lot 
‘ to employ a committee to in- 
e the feasibility of this or other 
of marketing. 
prise the national marketing commis- 
‘ The latter would direct distri- 
of the country's surplus, thus 
and assembled, so. as to pre- 
by _glutted market, provide ade- 
quate supplies throughout the year, 
' and insure fair prices to producers 
4 arr} consumers. 
3m _A fine theory! Its success will de- 
_ . pend upon the extent to which you 
and all your neighbors will join and 
be governed by it, also upon the 
ability and integrity of the manage- 
d — of every local, county, state and 
organization, Granted that 
“all. these essentials were perfected, 
Oia about state and federai antitrust 
ral The affair looks like some of 
‘many schemes of politicians for 
old flag and an appropriation!”’ 


|. ‘THE GRAIN TRADE 
_ ‘ATEBT WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
Wheat «© —Corn-, 7—Oate— 
1915 1914 1016 1914 1915 1914 
seooee Ly 1 . 5% -80 36% 43 

sas ee Libs ri ‘a a 
if tik = = = 


4 §$82 35 - 








How "Best Market Crops 



















































































in Russia, carried over from last year, 
was ever present; furthermore, the 
crop of 1915 bids fair to prove a lib- 
eral one, this adding to the grain 
stored and awaiting the opening of 
the Dardanelles: England and west- 
ern Europe generally are naturally 
eager to get a.hand on-some of. this 
presumably cheap Russian. wheat, 
but, of course, that is all something 
of the indeterminate future. The 
regular American Agricuittrist crep 
report, on another page, outlines the 


splendid proportions of domestic 
harvests. 

Asa supporting factor, England 
has - been - buying relatively little in 


the way of American breadstuffs for 
some time past, and is showing some 
disposition to again take hold; but 
momentarily” new English grown 
wheat is plentiful. and ‘offered ‘at 
lower prices. 
France and Italy are not ‘brilliant 
either in quality or quantity, and “it 
is reported that rains in Germany 


have caused some damage. to late 
crops. 
Corn was indifferently supported, 


with declines of 3@5c, Dec, new: crop 
delivery, working down to a d57%ec 
level before partial recovery,'and May 
about ic premium. Old corn was 
relatively steady with No 2 in store 
7T32@7T4c p bu. The lateness of the 
crop, with attendant uncertainty 
about its maturing, was uppermost in 
the minds of the trade. Yet the 
weather showed some change for the 
better, and there were bearish re- 
ports of improved prospects in the 
southwest; meanwhile shipping -de- 
mand for old corn rather indifferent, 
due partly to plentiful supplies of 
splendid new oats available at cheap 
figures. 

The oats market averaged nearly 
steady, weather favorable for thresh- 
ing, new crop: moving rapidly and 
good demand chiefly on domestic ac- 
count but some export business. 
Standard oats in store quotable 
around 36@37c p bu, Dee a slight 
discount. 

Rye offerings increased and this at 
the expense of prices under a dull 
market, No 2 on track declining to 
94c p bu, futures inactive. 

Barley was given more attention, 
maltsters showing an interest with 
the new crop appearing and pos- 
sessing good quality. Offerings, as a 
whole were not burdensome. New 
malting barley 55@65c p bu, feed 
grades 48@52c. 

Field seeds were in fair demand, 
new timothy appearing on the mar- 
ket, contract prime quoted ahant 
$8 p 100 lbs, prime clover 16, hun- 
garian 1.50@2, millets 1.75@ 2.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise q th in all inst 

are wholesale. They er toeprices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
emailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secu Retail prices to actual 
may be 20 to 50% higher. 





































' Ohicago, substantial . declines 
place in wheat, with the new 
everywhere much in evidence; 
poeseing down to 90%c p bu, the 
level in many months; Sept, 
-is substantially cash wheat so 
as. winter grades are concerned, 
under 98c before recovery, the 
-working back to 94@95c. The 
ket has shown considerable nerv- 
ie with poor rallying power, lack- 
syigorous support; in fact, were 
idenees that considerable quantities 
at bought some time ago for 
’ Iment account .were unloaded. 
rw one thing new wheat has begun 
very rapidly from farm to 
in both winter and. spring 
territory. This is always im- 
> just at this time of year; 
80° now, in view of: the 
tion of a bumper crop. The 
r-was excellent in the west 
uthwest for threshing. 
Or Pike other side of the case was 
__- the “hg d of ony from winter 
; A territory, ‘Bony: § public and pri- 
vate, accentuatin e extent of er" 
2 7 DI Ton. since recognized in 
x, ' > Kan ‘state report showed 
deductions --from earlier 
ter romise: : this was,’ of course, 
apr for granted. .The foreign 
a-has At bp jr yet there 
ef in an early re- 
ort business. In 
ntial purchases 
ig wheat surplus 
























Beans 
At New York, market steady to 
firmer because of _ light offerings. 


Medium beans $5.65@5.75 p 100 Ibs, 
good to choice marrow 7.70@7.75, 
pea beans 5.40@5.45, red kidney 


6.40 @ 6.50, yellow eye -4:75@ 4.80. 


. Dressed Meats 
At New York, all arrivals’. well 
cleared, receipts light, market steady. 
Fair to. choice veal calves 16%@ 
18%c p Ib. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, market steady to 
firmer. Choice to fey pk yg ar 
apples 8@9\%c p Ib, fair to good 74 @ 
7c, sun-dried 5% @6c. 

Eggs . 

At New York, good demand for 
choice to fcy qualities of fresh- 
gathered eggs; prices firm to higher; 
market steady for early-packed stor- 
age eggs: Fresh-gathered extra 28 
@29%c¢ p doz, firsts 25@25c, state, 
Pa; and nearby white hennery eggs 
33 @ 35c, ordinary to good 27@832c, 
state, Pa and- nearby. brown eggs 24 
@29c. 


Fresh . Fruits 


At New: York, apples and pears in 
active demand, market. cléaning up 
closely, and tone firm, peaches weaker 
under abundant nearby. supplies, 
plums about steady... Maiden Blush, 
Northwestern Greening and -Duchess 
apples har Ae bbl, Baldwin and 
Alexander 1.75@2.25, nearby and state 


Threshing ‘returns - in ‘ 


RST to. 





ieunraek: Del and Md grapes 
case; blackberries 5@9c p at, 
md Gaphactien 3@Te P at, Pa and 
Jersey huckleberries ni Ie p at, 
m - 
Jone cra, 


Nova Scotia NO ars 
melons $1.75 @2. 
Del and Md Core @$1.37, watermelons 
50@150 p car. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, scarcity of top quali- 
ties of timothy and mixed hay noted, 
market steady, but irregular for me- 
dium and lower grades... ~°-No 
timothy $26@ 26.50 p ton; No 2 23@ 
24.50, fey “ clover mixed 23 @24, 
alfalfa hay 17@20, rye straw 14@15. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, western-bran $22.60 

p 100-Ib° sacks, middlings 22.50 @ 35.50, 
Fiksced oil meal 38 coarse corn 
meal. 1,60@1.65 p 1007 Ibs, hominy 4:15 
@440 p bbl. 






Money 
Interest rates at federal reserve 
banks were unchanged; ~ on 90-day - 


notes the discount rate was 5% at all 
the federal reserve banks except San 
Francisco, where it remained at 6%. 
Silver-is low at 46%c op - ounce. 
Fereign exchange was greatly unset- 
tled. so that for a time an English 
pound.sterling normal .value $4.87, 
would buy in the’U S wheat, or pro- 
visions, or- cotton, or munitions to the 
value of only. $4.50. 


Potatoes 


At. New York, choice potatoes in 
moderate supply and meeting a good 
outiet; - market firm; souwthern in 
light. supply. Long’ Island »$1.25@ 
1.75 p bbl, Jersey round 1.256@1.40 p 
bag, long 1@1.10, southern 1@1.50, 
sweet potatoes.2@2.50 p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, market unsettled, 
fcy heavy fowls selling well; thin 
stock not cleaned up: Fresh-killed 
broilers, iced, 24@25c p tb, western 
19@21c, western dry-picked fowls 
a Mich and Ohio scalded 18@ 
19¢e. 

Vegetables 


At New York, cucumbers in good 
demand, cabbages steady, peppers 
plentiful’ and lower, tomatoes weak. 
Delaware and Md tomatoes 40@60c p 
carrier, north Jersey 35@75c p bu bx, 
squash 50c@$1 p bbl, white turnips 
50c @$1, spinach 25@75c p_ bskt, pep- 
pers 50c@$1.25 p bbl, western N Y 
peas $1@2.75 p bskt, Md and Va 
onions 50@75c, Orange county yellow 
50c @$1.50. p bag, Ct valley $1.50@2, 
lima beans 75c @$1 p bskt, beets $2@3 
p 100, celery $1@1.50 p standard cra, 
cauliflower $1@2.50 p bbl, cucumbers 
T5e @$1.12 p bskt, corn $1.25@1.50 p 
100 ears, carrots 60ce@$1 p 100 bchs, 
wax beans $1@1.25 p bu. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








r~ Cattle — Hogs — — Sheep — 


1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 


«640-58 rif $25 er $6.25 “5-50 


Per 100 Ibs 
Chicago .. 
St ul 


‘aul 66 
New York ... 10. 00 * i &. $0 
b: D -srccee 9.60 8.60 
Kansas City.. 10.00 10.90 7.70 
Pittsburg .... 9.75 9.00 8.62 


eovest 
RRRAS 
PROM 
RSSEs 
AMOS 
ARRS 





At. Ohicago,. heavy cattle met 
favorable .consideration from pack- 
ers and shippers after an un- 
usually long midsummer absence 
from top market quotations, Desir- 
able lots of steers weighing 1600 to 
1700 lbs touched $10.35 p 100 Ibs, a 
goodly assortment going at about 10. 
Searcity of old corn for early fall 
fattening sent good supplies of short- 
fed cattle to the .market and stimu- 
lated shipments by Wis, Ia and other 
near-by growers. 

Cheaper grades of cattle held 
steady to firmer at recent low levels, 
chvice yearlings 7.50@7.85, prime 
8.40@9, butcher bulls 5.25@ 7.50. 

Receipts of hogs have been so 
Meager that packers have accepted 
freely of .offerings to supply normal 
consumptive demand. Offerings of 
prime light hogs brought as high as 
$8@8.05 p 100 © Ibs. Big weight 


packing ‘hogs continue ‘to suffer 
from critical attitude of buyers, 
medium to good selling at 6.85 


@7.10, selected packing and shipping 
lots 6.65@8, better grades. of light 
weights at 7.25@7.85, with a few 
prime lots up to 8. 

Active trading was noted in sheep 
and lambs, good clearances being 
made of offerings at steady to firm 
prices. Good to choice native wethers 
sold at $6@6.50 p 100 Ibs, fcy range 
sheep 6@6.75, yearlings 7@7.50, ewes 
o “te fair to fey native lambs 8.85 


At New York, Sept 6—With moder- 
ate receipts after Monday last week, 
prices for steers held -up on all 
grades,. closing firm; good to choice 
fat bulls and cows held up also, and 
were strong at the close, Range of 
selling prices for the week was: Steers 
-oxen and st 5a. 75, bulis 

cows. 3@7. 735, heifers 5@ 


sot sOUNEEH, pears 


. 6.25 ‘p 100: Ibs, 


'. skim 
and 3720 


Were 
slow but dad forall desirable 
grades; choice fat cows steady; al) 
other grades of cows and common to 
good bulls 10@25c lower. Calves 
were in ‘liberal supply, with slack 
demand for all: grades, Steers of 
1010 to 1301 Ibs sold at $6.85@9.35 p 
100 Ibs, including eight’ cars W Va, 
1146 to 1301 Ibs, at 8,30 @9.35; six 
oy Va, 1197 to 1290 Ibs, at 8.50@ 

9.05; four cars Ky, 1010 to 1268 Ibs, 
at 6.85@8.75. Bulls sold at 450@ 
6.10, cows at 3@7, veals at 8.50@ 
13.50, culls at 6.50@8, grassers and 
skim milks at 5@6.75. 

Sheep ruled steady on all grades 
and closed firm to 25c higher on top 
grades;' lambs ruled ‘steady. Selling 
range for the week was: sheep $3@ 
lambs 8@10.15, culls 
5@7.50. Today 48 cars were on sale. 
Sheep were in moderate demand and 
steady; lambs slow and 15@25c 
lower. Several cars were held over. 
Common to choice ewes sold at 3@6 

100 lIbs;.common te choice lambs at 
P25 @ 9.85, culls at 6@7. .Top price 
for Ky -lambs 9.85,;.W Va _ 9.75, Va do 
eed Y do 9.50, Pa do 9.25, Ohio do 


Hogs fell off 5c Wednesday, im- 
proved later, closing 15c higher than 
opening sales. Today six cars were 
on sale. Market was higher at 8.20 
@8.60- p 100 Ibs; roughs sold at 6.75 
@6.90. 

The Horse Market 

Business continued .quiet at the 
auction stables last week, with prices 
generally steady... Seasoned. workers 
were the best sellers; other sorts 
very quiet. 

Fair to good heavy drafters were 
quoted Ng $250@ 300 . pf head, chunks 
175 @ 22 ordinary to good second- 
hand camel purpose horses 75@125. 

At Buffalo, market slow, best cattle 
holding steady, others from 10@1lic 
lower p 100 Ibs under receipts of 3500 
head. This placed top quotations at 
$9.25@9.50 p 100 bs on prime to fcy 


beeves, fair to choice butchering 
steers 8.25@9.2: heifers 7.50@%, 


635@7 00, butchering 
Receipts of hogs on 
Monday were 13,600 head: Market 
active and steady on all grades. 
Medium to heavy weights sold at 7.90 
@8.15, mixed droves 8.40@8.50, York- 
ers and pigs 8.50@8.60. Receipts of 
lambs were 7000 head, market active. 
Top lambs sold at 8.75@9, ewes 5.25 
@5.50, wethers 6.25@6.50, yearlings 
6.75.@ 7. 

At. Pittsburgh, receipts on Monday 
were 110 cars, demand moferate, 
strictly choice about steady, with few 
of that kind on hand. Trade slow 
and lower on medium to common 
kinds. Selected steers $9.40@9.57 p 
100 Ibs, good to choice 8.90@ 9,40, 
mediumw eights 8.35@8.75, fair 7.25 
@7.75, common to rough 6.25 @ 7.50, 
butcher bulls 4.75@7.25, heifers 5@S8 
cows 4.75@6.75. Hog receipts Mon- 
day were 45 double deck cars. Hogs 
a shade lower, values closing for 
prime heavy hogs at 8@8.10, heavy 
mixed droves 8.25@8.35,. medium 
weights and light Yorkers 8.60G 
8.621%, pigs 8.25@8.50: Receipts of 
sheep iGo 20 cars, market ene: 
Ewes 450@6.35, lambs 5@9. Re- 
ceipts included 600 calves which sold 
at 9@12.50. 


butcher cows 
bulls 6.50@ 7.25. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICH CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 28% 30 26 
1914... 82 32% 31 
1913. . 30% 33 29 
1812.. 27 29 26 
Butter 


At New York, market is steady tofirm 
in most grades of cmy butter. But 
little export business noted’ on account 
of lack of refrigerator space. Extra 
cmy 27 @27 ec p lb, fey 28@28%c, 
firsts 24% @27c, finest dairy 26 @ 27c, 
fair to good 201, @WBke. 

At uigin, market steady, cmy 26@ 
26%c p Ib. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 26c p Ib, 
dairy 20c. 

Cheese 

At New York, closo clean-up of 
current receipts of whole milk cheese 
noted, market steady to firm. Fresh 
flats and -twins, 14@15%c p 1b, daisies 
14% @15c, Wis twins 14% @14%c, 
skim cheese 1114 @12c. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese market 
showed a further gain in prices, sales 
being 8200 bxs at 12%c p Ib. 


At Cuba, N Y, 500 bxs of. cheese 
were sold. at a ruling price of 
13%e p Ib. 





At Syracuse, N Y, fowls 14@17c p 
Ib, broilers 16@19c, potatoes 40 @ Gc 
p bu, wax and green beans 60 @7T5c, 
cauliflower 50@60c* p doz bchs, sum- 
mer squashes 40@60c p doz, sweet 
corn 10@18c, plums’ 75¢@1.25 p bu, 
pears 1@1.25, apples 50c@1, huckle- 
berries 12@13c p at. 





west pornos ad Believilie, wheat $1, corn, 
oats lambs abe T4 steers 7 hogs 7c 
tg ny 6c; ee ne pee 

6, straw 6. 


4.50 9 " cept Uée. peaches 1, hay 1 
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{ Southwestern New York werden 2d an- 
nual, Holsteins. Randolph 
werpool Sale & Pedigree to. Haverhitt 
sale, Holsteins, Heverai 
7 a. 0, Northern Ohio breeders, Hol- 


ns. 

7-8 bas A > D. B. York’s dispersal sale, 
‘olstein 

12-13 a as 18th cons sale, Holsteins, Syra- 


N 
14-15 Holstein Sales Co, Cortldnd sale, Hol- 


Nov 15-16 Syracuse. NY, Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co’s 8th sale. isteins. 


17-18 Eariville, N ¥, Madison-Chenango county 


club, Holsteins. 
oy 14-15 Syracuse. N ¥, State breeders’ sale, 
mg 


17-18 Syracuse, N Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co’s 9th ails. Holsteins 
19-20 ey NY, Liverpool Sale & Pedi- 
gree Co’s 2d Earlville sale, Holsteins. 
Apr 14-15 Earlville, N Y¥, Madison-Chenango co 
club, Holsteins. 





Coming Events 
Monmouth Co hort soc, Red Bank, N J, Oct 27-28 
Madison Square poultry show, New York city. 
ul sh. N York cit = De els 

Jace poultry ~ are e x or city, c 
tase assn, New Brunswick, N J, 

6 iag 
Pes comery pomona grange, Willow Grove, Pz, 


Pa state hort soc, Reading, Pa, Jan 17-22, "16 
Whitehall farmers’ club fair, Whiteball, Md. 

Oct 13-15 
Md hort soc, Baltimore, Md Nov 18-19 
Monmouth club, Red Bank, NJ, Nov 23-27 
North Jersey poultry assn, Newton, NJ, Dec 14-17 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


D. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
Breeding stock the very best. Catalogue 








free. 
« i + ge POULTRY he ge | 
F. J. J. DeHart. Cortland, N. Y. 
CHICKS $12.00 per 100 
Tiffany's Superior Silver Laced Wyandottes. reeding 


Ducks $2.50 each. Pekin, Rouen and Ind _ a, Ducks. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, RB 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





eg pom THRIFTY-BRED eae 
ph: ng Silver Campines, 8. 
. male | 


tmost satisfaction 
ad oge siiiustr circular. 
GWNLAND UTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 
THE FARMER‘S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White 





on coc pullets J yearling stock. 
values and square deal guar 
RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, 


Tom Barron S. C. White Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England. 
Strong. vigorous, handsome birds from a Fy as cham- 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N. ¥. 


§.C.W. Leghorns, Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 


cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction guaranteed 


THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 


WANTED "*xxsprrs*"” 


Give your price and complete description. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR CO, - NEWARK, N. ¥. 


LYONS, N. ¥. 














BELGIA months old stock at $2.50 per 
pr. Recdy for breeding in two months. Large 
pound squab producing pigeons at $4 per pr. Guar- 
anteed meted. Also chickens, —_ and dogs. 

Catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G Sellersville, Pa. 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital Invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N 
Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, D1 Carey M. Jones. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 
Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., : ° COLUMBUS, 0. 


Six extra Péland-China Boar pigs, 2% months at 
tire Pawnee King ae 217355, dam Big Rosa 547500, 
A each. ~ Oo der. us CY f--- fret 
oice. Send alon ar or please you. 
G. 8. HALL, 70 PARMDALB, OHIO 


POLAND- CHINAS 


sine alg mined br oar’ “4 nt aging ie. 
most iv champion 
CM. 4 t EATTY ORIENT, OHIO 


200 spring pigs of March and April far- 
Duroes 2 row. "Bred ae our large show and breed- 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. 

Pleasantville, 0. 


C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - 
WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 


we sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reagona’ 
W. E BOWEN. °R. FD. 3, SYBACUSE, N. ¥. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD|* 


“Large Yorkshire Swine 
a. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥. 
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Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 
Eight young bred sows, sold by us to 
William Riis of Buenos Aires. Argentina, 
farrowed seventy-one live pi 2 oe first 
litters after being on shi sixty 
days and traveling 9000 miles. « 
Selected boars and bred sows for sale. 


H. Cc. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y¥. 


Delchester Berkshires 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We Gre offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
a specialty. 


DELCHESTER FARMS ‘ 
Newtown Square Pennsylvania 


Championship Blood Predominates 
Rapid maturity and prolificacy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd] 
We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time 
FAIRVIEW FARM. gaat. OHIO 
B. L. Pike, Proprietor F. D. No. 2 


Between gaan x4 Christmas, 4 will be be- 
sieged by buyers looking f 

service. While 7 will Probably > be able to  eatisty their 

= uirements, they will have been over consider- 

buy now so that Mr Man will feel at 

home y- i have his mind on business when the busy 


4. A a A. BUCKLEY, Woodrow Farm, BROAD AXE, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 2.62, sg2010 


ready for service, and bred Gilts. Home of the 
Grand Champion boar of 1914 Write for what 
ou want or come and see our herd. 
OOD FARM, . LOWELL, MASS 














- ESSERE 












Heart's Delight Farm 
DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs : 
Can also furnish entire show flocks = 
S 










of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 







W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 





. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested. write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNING#OX, VEBMONT 





We have some very 


Shropshire | Sheep hoes lenge. well 
oe ee 1 


best breeding 
for pag Bes for prices. 
ARTHUR CHILL "STATION. N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS siz to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and wel] developed. ae of Hengerveld 

ol out of rT ae of ue 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. 0. Price $15 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is ex than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.¥. 


$100—H. F. Bull—$100 
Born Feb. 7th, 1914 


al 
& DAVIS. 











Bired by y DeKol. Bom sate 
ot gimwood E s 2045 th. daughter of « 
30 Ib. cow. 

FRED A. BLEWER, ° : OWEGO, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number of young 
pigs. price $25 trio, unrelated. Also 20 head of young 
service boars, splendid individuals from = & 
Sao, individuality 


immuned. 

not be beaten. Compunins the blood of Gnamplon 
Siva! ace, pot Berryton Duke, and 
ELKTON FARM. BLETON, MD. 


7S CHOIC® BERKSHIRE PIGS aired ty Pate Hope- 
Sa 2 See S Bee 71008, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Pride Home Farm. J. Will Mayes. Prop., Howard, Pa. 


Berkshire Special (7 Puy os 
open gilt; choicest of my March “abe trios a specialty. 

Sire and dams all prise winners, some undefea 
H. &. TILBURY. Rt.2 Owego (Tioga Co.), N. 











Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRES 


‘Pair pigs. unrelated, $15; trio pigs, unrelated, $25; 
eight weeks old, high-class breeding. OTS-DA-WA 
FARMS CO, Inc, Phelps Bldg, Binghamton, N Y. 








Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA 


We offer a few choice 
Registered Chester White and 
O. I. C. Young Pigs 


They are of the very best stock, also 

————s- White Leghorn hens. Prices 

Hendersorm Farms, Inc., Mo- 

hawk, N. Y. Breeders of Guernsey Cat- 

tle, Chester White, O-I-C and Berkshire 

pigs, Hampshire sheep and White Leg- 
horn Hens. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains. Prices ay A few spring left Now 
booking orders for pigs of August ferrow. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE N. ¥. 











August farrow matured parents $4.25 each. 
net akin. Service boars. 
ANSEL FAUCETT;, ? 


Pairs 





Yarmouth Farm Chesters 


igs shipped on approval. 


ROLLO YouxG. COATESVILLE, PA, 





HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


S STALEIONS 
and MARES 


Clydes- 

sell. reason in Bulletin 

No 13 entitled, More ‘Dollars. ” It's Free. 
ADIRONDACK FAERMB, Giens Falls, N. Y. 




















REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months weighing 500 to 890 each, the ten 
kind with plenty M50" Shetla  . ned from one 
to five years. d etla nies. 

RB. STEWART. ” ESPYVILLD, Pd 


Several highly graded Percheron Fillies 
two and three years old. Also a pair of young work 

horses, a gray ent black, weight 3000 Ibs., for sale. 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS - Greenwich, N. ¥. 











$100 Buys heifer calf 
three months old 
$150 Buys heifer six monte old; 20-Ib. dam; 
4 sister to 30-Ib. ir. 4 year old. 
Bulls o= te. Kin SOaieaten 


Address, W. i. MACE. CORTLAND, N. Y. 








PEDIGREED O. E C. ‘PIGS 


DUNDER, NEW YORK | « 


ge White pede 75 head. Price reason-’ 
Di 











{Fe Head For Sale 





Bargains in Pure Bred 


HOLSTEINS 


Overstocked! I will sell 
A. RO 





<5 








Riverside Stock Farm 2i<" Fe.""% 
1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, Kine Post! 
Lilith, a son of King of the Pontiacs, with a 30-Ib. 
dam. Dam 24-lb. daughter of Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna Lad. Price $75 if taken soon. First chec 
him. A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, 





1100 pounds of butter i in 365 days 
The youngest cow in the world to produce that amount 
is a *Polled Holstein. Send s catalogue. 

GEO. E. STEVENSON & SONS, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Holstein Bull Calves $ii8? "45 

134.66. They ase > oom “oa 
br = A R. 0. dams. Write for 
prices. The Yates Farme, Orchard Park,N.Y 





days. 
individuals, 
pedigrees and 





Registered I Holsteins BR. cows = £3 


by Colgan Segis De Kol Korndyke w hose dam sire’s 
dam and sister average, 35. 91 p- butter in seven days. 
HOME. FARM ENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


Fresh Cows 


Always on sale at my stock farm. Tuberculin tested. 
8. HANSEN, Phone 56 PENNINGTON, N. J. 


One Catload 


of fancy 2 year old grade Holstein heifers for sale. 
EVAN DAVIS, JR., WEST WINFIELD. WN. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, &. F. D., Sidionse. W. ¥. 














East River Holsteins 
Registered and Grade 
Cows for Sale 


Cornucopia Korndyke Pontiac No. 
86875 heads the herd; he is ope of 
the best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. 


Dam Ada Cornucopia Posch, butter 


7 days 32.20 Ibs., 30 d ’ record 
136.31 Ibs. _— 
50 REG. COWS for sale. 


10 Reg. bulls with Record dams. 
Farmers can buy these bulls at a 
PRICE. they can afford to pay. 
THEY ARE GOOD. 


100 GRADE COWS due to freshen 
in Aug. afd Sept. They are the kind 
that will please the man that wants 
DAIRY cows for MILK. 


Grade Heifers one and two yrs. 
old, all sired by Reg. bull. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland,N.Y. 
Dept. O, 
Bell Phone Cortland or McGraw 
14F%5. 43F2. 


“ae Date” October 1,1915 


This is the day of the second Bon Southwestern 
New York Holstein Breeders’ Sale, on the Dow Farinas. 
Randolph, N. Y. 
The first sale was a good one, but the second will 
record an important advance in standards of breeding 
and individual quality. 

11¢@ Hoelsteing of Quality 
Personally inspected. unblemished, and selected from 
the herds of the best breeders. 
E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Mgr., Lacona, New York 




















- A Chance of a Lifetime 


to secure @ great pure-bred Holstein bull for $100. 
Korndyke Pontiac Joe, born May 13, 1915, a 
very fine individual, in color largely white. SIRE. 
Sir fey Pontiac Artis, who has now nearly 
50 A. R. O. daughters; the oldest has made over 
30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, and all of them have 
large records for age. His dam, Pontiac Artis, 
won $296 from the association, the most that any 
cow ever won. DAM. 8. V. H. Pontiac Eppie, 
A. BR. O. 13.86 lbs. butter in 7 glays at 2 yrs. 


and 2 months, under unfavorable conditions; she 
is one of the mpst promising daughters of Sir 
Veeman Pe canses the greatest sire of the 


present 
W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 














Country Life Farm Offers 


Holstein Bull born in January, 1915 


Sired by a 30.82 Ib. som of A e Corn a Jo- 
hanna 4@ and out of a gran * of re 


butter 
daughters. 
This is a nice oo & bull col has ont breeding. 
For quick sale $75, with all papers. 


H.H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


a head of extra well-bred cows served to freshen in 
; Sept., Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
re tikere. 


100 fancy two-year-old heifers. all served to reg. bulls. 
A few young reg. Holstein bulis 
¥. P. BAUNDERS & SON. - CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months, These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


$75—FOR SALE—$/5 











re eat born April 22, 1915. 
30 “je. im yrs. on ‘Ths. in, 30 days. A cree 
Gam, Oskland Vrenagelsche, 22.66 Ibs., daughter 
of V 24, a 31.24. Birea by King Veeman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he a son of King 8 Pontiae 


Alcartra, and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. daughters te soon and 
get 2 bull from a herd that is making good the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 


Manasville Madison Co., N. Y. 





Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Byery cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, al) ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Ofters 6 Holstein heifer calves. grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams gired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 


Grade Holsteins 


27 two-year-old Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. 25 yearlings. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N.Y. 




















Yearling Holstein Bull 


Ready for service from A. B. ©. stock. Price and 
breeding right. HENRY K. JARVIS, Weedsport, N.Y. 





FOR SALE—Three Holstein service bulls, ready for 
Sept. Oct. : 


nd 
, St. Lawrence Co.. Canton. 











~ LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winner; 
er. son of King ie ¥ and Blanehe Lyons Netherland, 


gr. gr. son of A. & G. Inka McKinley: dam « gr. 
daughter of aoe S s Pontiac, gr. gr. daughter of 
Pontiac { Clothilde De Kol 24 and of the Pontiacs. 


Sire of dam is a brother to the 000 
$20,000 bull calf. Price very low. 


B A. POWELL. 904 W. Genesee St. Spracuse, BR | 


en MEPs, 
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agg Cows, 20 20 Heifers, 3 Aged Bulls,7 7 Young Bulls 


For Robert F. Whitmer, at Ellenwood Farm, 
Near Hatboro and Ambler, Pa. 


Niesday, Sept. 14, 1915, at 12 Noon 


Owing to Mr Whitmer’s continued illness of the past six sentien, we have been asked to dispose 
the his G herd, the well known Guernsey bulls Charmante’s 
Kiss P ay ws A. B., We 8 daughters with large A. R. records; Imp. Justinee’s Sequel of La Masse, 

. A. 8., 2642, §., Ist prize and Grand Champion Bull at Trenton Fair 1913; Glenwood’s 

199 ; procs Mg ere, and’ 21 cows, 15 with A. BR. records, 

. D,, of Haddon, 28929. R.; Princess Coral of peas. 26231 A. R.; 

the Adams, 33070 

















of A. B.; Imp. Gully ‘gna, of R.; Imp. Golden 
of ie - J i247 A. ; ie Newport 8rd, 18072, and others equally eed Also 20 heifers 
young from 2 to 15 — — bred mostly from A. R. cows and fs by the above well 
bulls, and including 6 heifers sired by Charmante’s Rose King 11746 
This sale will be a complete clearance of Mr. Whitmer’s entire herd, and ax insta as good blood 
and animals as have ever been offered to Guernsey buyers at public auction. 
Write for catalogue. 


H. J. DAGER, Inc., Ambler, Pa. 
DANIEL BUCKLEY, Broad Axe, Pa. 


Agents and Auctioneers 


_H. G. ELY, Special Auctioneer 














A. '‘R. O. COWS 


Daughters of A. R. O. cows, a large percentage with most excellent records. 
Daughters of famous sires. Fresh cows, springers. Heifers heavy with calf, 
othersopen. Granddaughters of great sires. Granddaughters of noted dams. 
We have room here to only introduce our subject, as 200 pages of our catalog 
cannot tell it all. “Here is the paramount issue. You are going to get more 
value for the money invested. Bear this in mind and attend the 


Breeders Consignment Sale Co.’s 


18th SALE 


at the Syracuse Sale Pavilion 


Syracuse, N. Y., October 12-13, 1915 


Remember, all over 6 months of age will be tuberculin tested by state 
approved veterinarians, and that if you want a catalog of the sale you will 
have to write early. Otherwise you. may be disappointed. 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., INC., Sale Managers, 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
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Upland Farms Guernseys - Upland Farms Tamworths 











HAWTHORN LASS XIII 


Head of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Gire, Ne Plus Ultra 16265 Dam, Princess Pretoria 28403 


Young Bulls for Sale 


ps few choice young bulls, all ages from 

month to some ready for scaviens bast of 
breeding A. R. O. dams. Reasonable 
en. ior fancy stock. Write at once for 


Sire, Hawthorn Major. Dam, Hawthorn Lass I. 
THE GREAT HAM 


TAMWORTHS AND BACON HOG 


Pigs all ages, some ready to breed. This Ack is abso- 
lutely immune from cholera, as each individual has been 
inoculated with double inoculation, making them abso- 
lutely immune. Buy pigs that develop quick, large pro- 
ducers, best of mothers, and bring fancy prices for their 
superior hams and bacon. 


We are also breeders of Registered Berkehires 
Write for prices to 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 

























Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. The dam 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


W. W. JENNINGS TOWANDA, 








PENNSYLVANIA 




















Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


(His fine, Eng of Oe the Pontiacs; dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 Ibs. 
No 1, 1914, dam 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. oldp.she 62%% blood of 
40 Ib. 4 yr. old, 950. No -2, born Dec. 1, 1914, dam 16.11 Ibs. 3 yr. 
old, 6 dams in pedigree av. 29 lIbs., $100. These are fine invidieats, 
well grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. No 1 
ready for use. They will be sold quick. Write now 


E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, NEW YORK 












piilk in 1 yr.) 




















FOR SALE VANDERKAMP FARMS 
200 Guernseys 200 28 LB. BULL CALF 
fe ey Ry any Hy seh Ray King Segis; dam Bib § sr oid Phetic Sod strain, 


She will freshen this winter and is sure to 
enter 30Ib class. -Write for proposition. 


F. C. Soule & Sons, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Write for price list. 


FRANKS. PEER, Osceola Forms, 
CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY 

















: = of the Pontiacs 
152 TESTED DAUGHTERS 


If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
uy @ bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
ok of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
“ey LIVER 


ren LAolsteins 


igh grade Belstein earlings $35 each. 6 bulls 
Zot e months S geeniouns of Pontiac Korndyke 
R, O. “aie $50 to $75 each. Holstein 

heifer and bail ve $15 each, express paid in lots 
6. Reg.and high grade coud atvcty ow prices. 


“REAGAN BROS., TULLY,N. Y. 












# ; ¢ « 
in Pennsylvania 
Ever sold in public auction, will be offered, absolutely 
without reserve, on the farm of the owner, 


W. H. Hicks, West Chester, Pa. 
on September 21 


Having visited the farm and made a personal inspec- 
tion of the cattle, the Sale Manager can recommend 
the animals to be sold, in perfect confidence that they 
will please the buyer. Individually they are a remark- 
ably fine lot. 

Mr. Hicks has maintained his herd as a dairying 
proposition. The cows have not been crowded in of- 
ficial test, but in their everyday work have shown re- 
markable capacity. In the right hands they should 
prove capable of making excellent records, thereby 
adding largely to their-market value. 

Members of the herd have won highest honors in the 
Show ring. Its cattle have type and conformation and 
producing ability. 

In the herd are twenty-five daughters and sons of the 
27-lb. sire, Sir Hengerveld Ormsby, who is brother to 
two World’s Champions. Most of the females of 
breeding age are bred to him. 

A Dependable Herd, built up and developed and now 
offered for sale by 4 Dependable Breeder. 

All animals old enough tuberculin-tested by a state- 
approved veterinarian. 


Write for catalog, now ready, to 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, Lacona, N. Y. 





| The Greatest Herd 








OLSTEIN 


125 HEAD 
The Troy Sale 


TROY, PENN., October 7-8, 1915 


The best ever offered in any sale held in Pennsylvania 


Every Animal Sound and Unblemished 


We are offering—a son of King Segis Pontiac, whose 
dam is a 29-Ib. daughter of the King of the Pontiacs (a 
3%4 brother to King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, the $50,000 
bull), a~bull of fine individuality as well as breeding; a 
number of daughters of this bull, a son from an A. R. O. 
dam, and between thirty and forty cows safe in calf 
to him. These cows are ali young, not an aged cow in 
the offering; our selections have always been from herds 
of exceptional breeding, and we have taken the pick of 
the herds, so you are bound to be pleased with any that 
you may buy—all are bound to make good. 


Don’t Fail to Attend 


For Catalogue write 


D. B. York & W. J. Few, Troy, Pa. 


wane 

















POOL, N. Y. 







































HERE was a touch of summer 
I in the air and the members of 

both houses were thinking of 
adjournment In another month 
Washington would be sweltering in 
torrid heat and. practically all the 
fairer members of the representa- 
tives’ families would be in their own 
homés. John Ellison, representative 
from northern Michigan, knew all 
this, and as he sat-at- his office desk 
teying with the paper cutter, he was 
thinking of the Adams lumber 
which he wanted passed before the 
session adjourned. Presently the 
phone rang sharply. He reached 
for it very leisurely and took down 
the receiver. 

“Yes?” 

The voice from the receiver was 
low and beautifully modulated. Elli- 
son recognized it as belonging to 
Katherine Ochs, and for half a sec- 
ond.a frown puckered his face. It 
was a dimmer invitation, a very in- 
formal affair, but “Bud” Peyton 
would be there, and afterward they 
would all go to the reception at the 
secretary of state's home. Ellison 
promised that he would make an ef- 
fort to be there and Mrs Ochs rang 
Of yhen he hung up the receiver Elli- 
son again iet himself become en- 
grossed by his thoughts. They were 
not very pleasant thoughts, including 
as they did Katherine Ochs, whose 
husband’s estate was estimated as 
being “somewhere near a million, 
Ellison’s own wife and children, and 
Senator “Bud” Peyton—the man who 
could do more than anyone else to 
help the passage of the Adams lum- 
ber bill. 

For almost an hour he sat there, 
thinking, thinking, until his brain 
was hopelessly beyond any clear ac- 
tion. Twice the phone rang and he 
answered mechanically. A caller was 
announced, but Ellison made an’ ap- 
pointmenat for the following day. 
After an hour he had worked himself 
to such a state of mind that he began 
the floor in his endeavor 


to pace 
to solve the problems that faced 
him. 


in one of his wild walks he stopped 
by the window and looked down onto 
the avenue, with its brilliant, swift 
moving tide of people. Ellison recog- 
nized the ambassador from France as 
he passed in his carriage, and walk- 
ing with an ugly bulldog for a com- 
panion, was the daughter of the 
president of the country Ellison 
served. There were a dozen people 
whom he knew in the crowd, all of 
them important enough to command 
attention. 

It was while he was idly gazing 
that the door opened and Alice en- 


tered. For a full minute she stood 
there, waiting for her husband to 
turn. When he did, he showed no 


surprise that she should be there, 
but greeted her quietly, his trained 
eye seeming to note every detail of 
her appearance. 

She was the first to speak. “I hope 
you won’t mind my coming here, 
but I wanted to talk to you, and you 
are seldom home these days.” 

“Yes—I haven't bothered you very 
much”—his tone was kindly, though 
his words were not. Then he added, 
“Won't you sit down?” 

They seated themselves on either 
side of the big mahogany desk and 
Alice began to tell him in her quiet 
manner of the trivial affairs of her 
life at the apartment hotel, the 
maids, their oldest daughter’s new 
dresses, Alice’s expenses. She 
rambled on for five minutes, until 
Ellison cut her short. 

“You came here to tell me some- 
thing,” he broke in, “what is it?” 

She stopped and looked at him. 
“But don’t you want to hear all about 
us?” f 

‘I am busy and you can tell me 
all these things some other time.’ 
He took his pen and began fingering 
the papers on his desk. 

“Yes, I saw you were busy when I 
came in.” There was a cutting sar- 
casm in her tone that was new to 
Ellison. 

For a minute they were silent, each 
looking critically at the other. Enlli- 
son’s eyes were the first to fall. 

“I came here,” Alice said slowly 
and with emphasis, “I came here to 
ask you to have dinner at home to- 
night and take me to the Stantons’ 
reception afterward.” 

“I can’t, ’'m busy tonight,” Ellison 
said without looking up. 

“You are always busy, John, can’t 
you sometimes find time for us?” 

He wiped his forehead, as though 
ine chantaghers were very oppressive, 


bill ' 


A new story concerning a man who rose in the world of men and of his wife who didn’t keep pace with him-—However, 
the ending is not the stereotyped one you expect---By Courtenay Savage 





you ahead.”’ 


“Have you forgotten the past? I may be a 
stumbling block, but if your memory is correct, 
you will remember the years that I tas a mount- 


ing block—when I stood behind and pushed 








for you. Ill have to be here an- 
other mionth or cso, but as soon as you 
get ready you can go north.” 

“But I don’t want to go,” Alice 
burst out. “I'd rather stay here un- 
til you are ready to go with us.” 

After th:+ there was another long 
silence. Alice was thinking of the 
small Michigan city where their home 
was with its clean healthy life, its 
absence of sham. In quick proces- 
sion there passeg before her all the 
events of. their life, from the time of 
their marriage when they had gone 
into the woods to take charge of the 
lumber camp, until the triumphal 
night when Ellison had been elected 
congressman. Ellison was thinking 
not of the past, but the future, won- 
dering how much longer he could 
stave off what seemed to him to be 
inevitable. 

Presently Alice got up from her 
chair and came round until she stood 
beside her husband. 

“John,” she said slowly, and there 
were tears in her voice, though her 
eyes were dry. “John, what is there 
between us. -We used to be so happy, 
why can’t we be that way again I 
almost wish we had never come to 
Washington.” 

The man’s eyes narrowed. 

“It’s the old story Alice,” he said 
at last, “I have risen, and you have 
not. It’s always been so, a2 man 
can’t carry his women folks up with 
him. I'm a big man here in Wash- 
ington, and before long I'll be a big- 
ger one. What I need is a woman 
who can be of help to me, a woman 
who knows enough to surround her- 
self with my friends, with people who 
can be of use to me.” 


‘Stay at Home After This _ 


Alice’s lips moved, as though she 
wished to say something, but she kept 
silent. 

“Tt isn’t your fault,” he went on, 
and his manner was condescending. 
“All your life has been iived away 
from the big cities. and you have 
fever had the chance to meet people, 
to go out into the world and see how 
other people do things. Why, Alice, 
take your personal appearance this 
very minute. Your hat is very pretty. 
even fashionable, your gioves and 
shoes are all right, but fancy wearing 
that old coat, why you wouldn't think 
of wearing that up north.” 

Alice glanced down at the dark 
blue cravanette. It wasn't a thing of 
beauty, and she knew it. 

“Now just imagine how I feel when 
you come in here in that rig—why 
even the telephone girls are better 
dressed. My dear, I think you had 
better stay at home after this, you 
don't fit in with Washington, you're 
not clever enough to learn its way.” 

Again it was on the tip of her 
tomgue to make a retort, but again 
she was silent. 

“Of course, it would be better for 





the children if they could stay here, 


but—Alice, why did you put that 
coat on?” 

It looked like rain,’ she answered 
humbly. 


“Rain! It did at eight o'clock this 
morning, but that was over three 
hours ago.” 

“I will take it off, it’s warm enough 
without it, I can leave it here;” and 
she bent down and unfastened the 
offending garment. She slipped out 
of the coat, and let it fall to the floor. 
She walked across the floor and 
turned slowly. Ellison looked at her 
with wondering eyes. Was it possi- 
ble! She stood before him perfectly 
gowned, the black satin suit, with 
the touch of color at the cuffs and 
throat, showing off the still trim 
figure. Alice noted his amazement 
and gave a iow laugh. 

“A little different, isn’t it?” she 
smiled. “You see even I can look 
well in proper clothes.’ Suddenly her 
whole mood changed, and she stood 
before him. 

“John,” she said, almost sternly, “‘I 
came here to talk to you about my- 
self. You haven't been satisfied, and 
you haven't been man enough to say 
so to me, but you have talked of me 
behind my back. Take this very 
scene. I put that old coat on pur- 
posely. You didn’t care for it—it 
was something to be ridiculed—but 
why didn’t you tell me so kindly, 
and suggest’some other garment?” 

“Why didn’t you give me a chance. 
Why didn’t you see to it that I knew 
about things. Was it my fault that 
I took my hat off when I went to 
the Rembrant reception? I'd never 
been to a real tea in my life and at 
home we always took our hats off. 
And how could you expect me to 
know which fork to use when Id 
never had more than one at my place. 
You see, John, I've been home while 
you’ve been away, and you haven't 
bothered to tell me about things when 
you came back. If it came to a 
contest on keeping your house clean, 
or bringing up your children properly, 
I would outshine your fine ladies. 
I've been iearning a few things, 
though it’s taken three long months 
of cruel labor, but I know how to 
conduct myself now. If you had been 
watching and helping me it would 
have been easier, but I vowed after 
those first terrible mistakes that I'd 
never be ashamed of myself again. 

“But we're not happy, John. I'm 
dreadfully selfish, but I wish that we 
were still poor, still living in the 
woods, working along, sharing the 
joys and griefs, happily overcoming 
every burden. Can't we go back to 


our lives again, can’t you take me 
to the reception tonight?” 
“I should like to, Alice, but for 


reasons I can’t. I’ve promised to 
go to a dinner party at Mrs Ochs's and 
from there to the reception. “Bud’”’ 


Peyton will be at the dinner, and it 
































is necessary that I get to know hir 
intimately.” \ 

Katherine Ochs! Alice's heart gavco 
a great leap. So it was true, th< 
rumor that had come to her of he 
husband's attentions to the wealth» 
and influential widow. - 

“So you're going to her house t: 
dinner!” she said aloud. The fire o 
wounded pride and jealousy fashe. 
in her eyes and her voice had an up 
ward inflection. “I have heard o: 
Katherine Ochs, and it hasn’t ali been 
good.” 

“What do you mean?” Ellison was 
on his feet facing his wife. 

““Mean!—just what I say. I havc 
heard rumors of your attentions to 
that woman. I know just as well a: 
you do that so far your attention: 
have been innocent, you merely want 
the opportunity to meet the big 
people she knows, but the day may 
come at any time when she awakens 
all the bad in you and then there 
will be a scandal. I may be a back- 
woodsman, but I know something 
about women. Can’t you see what 
thin ice you are skating on? You let 
Katherine Ochs alone—there are 
other places to meet the great besides 
her home.” 

Ellison was speechless. Never in 
his life had anyone tried to dictate 
to him. Alice stood before him, her 
head well poised, her eyes flashing 
indignation and defiance. 


The Surprise 


“You are jealous—jealous and un- 
just,” Ellison said with a half sneer. 
“You can’t do any good for me, and 
you object to anyone helping me— 
you are a stumbling block—a dog in 
the manger.” 

It was Alice’s turn to stare, and 
then with a rush all the pent-up 
emotions of her life came to the 
front. Her eyes filled with hot tears, 
but she did not cry. 

“A stumbling block—a dog in the 
manger,’ she repeated mechanically. 
“Why, John, how can you say such 
a thing to me? Have you forgotten 
all the past—ali your life before we 
came to Washington? I may be a 
stumbling block, but if your memory 
is correct you will remember the 
years that I was.a mounting biock— 
when I stood behind you and pushed 
you ahead. I'm sorry—sorry for all 
of us that it has ended this way, but 
you have too great a career before 
you for me to trip you up. We'll 
g0 away, the children and I, and you 
can go on up your path of glory.” 

For a minute she looked at him, 
as though she wondered if she hag 
better say more, and then she turned 
quickly and without a word left the 
room. 

Ellison stood as a graven image. 
He was thinking—thinking. Her out- 
burst, the metamorphosis from a grub 
to a butterfiy, had awakened in him 
sensations leng dead. Ali the past 
and future stretched before him, and 
along one road he saw light. With 
a muttered exclamation he ran to the 
door. He must bring her back at 
any cost, he must show her that she 
was right, must beg her to forgive 
him, he must give her a chance to 
help him.” 

She was not at the elevator, and 
the people in hallways had the plea- 
sure of seeing Ellison of Michigan 
running down the stairs two steps at 
atime. He reached the lobby of the 
building, breathless, and the sight 
that met his eyes made him stop as 
though he had been turned to stone. 
His wife was talking to Bud Peyton! 
They were chatting as though they 
had known one another forever, and 
Peyton was laughing at some re- 
mark she had made. 

Ellison hesitated a short time, then 
strode forward. “Good morning, 
Senator.” He shook Peyton's hand, 
and turning to his wife he said, “I 
forgot to tell you, dear, I'm dining 
at home tonight, and if you still want 
to go, we'll go to Stantons’ reception 
after.” 

Alice smiled at him, a smile of 
absolute triumph. “Yes, I thought 
you would be home, so I’ve just asked 
Mr Peyton to bring Mrs Peyton up 
for a family dinner, and we'll go to 
the reception together. You've never 
met Mrs Peyton, have you John? She 
and I are great friends, even though 
we have only known each other a 
short time. You sce, Mr Peyton, John 
is so busy that he doesn’t know what 
a social butterfly I've grown to be.”’ 

With a smile and a nod, she left 
them, and as the two men went up 
in the elevator, Peyton talked of one 
or two matters. of no great impor- 
tance. Ellison did not hear hith, 
however, for through his mind ran 
the one sentence—“And I called her 
a stumbling block!” 



























































































































Ponavins me 
of ma hery Seas abike 


owing an’ plump, madame, 
alse very fair. 


e is Mrs Clingstone Peach, 


; “my Ww ah she really looks, 
fe good enough to eat. 


: ali the Misses ogre ma 
blushed to rosy 

-soon the farmer's wife 
pf them will be I 


-gee~ the P= gene 

re growing so 

at they really are “beginning, 
“get purple in the face. 


a happy time oe over, 
: rs Green Gage Plum 
ys she knows, unto her sorrow, 
ving time has come. 


said Mrs Bartlett Pear, 

day is almost .o’er, 

soon we shall be smothering, 
syrup by the score. 


rat before the month was ended, 

a fruits that looked so fair, 
‘Had vanished from among the leaves, 

‘The trees were stripped and bare. 


| Bhey were all of them in pickle. 
3 some dreadful scrape. 

“I’m cider,” sighed the apple, 
_ “I'm jelly,” cried the grape. 


whey were all in ja jars and bottles, 
e aye 

; in their midst poor Mrs Quince, 
_ Was turned to marmalade. 


_ ~The Tireless Musician 
: ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 


“J declare, I don’t know when I’ve 
enjoyed anything as I have this even- 
ing!” said Uncle John Perkins, beam- 

ing delightedly upon the family of 
his host, and especially upon his 
‘sg pretty daughter Susie, who, 
giving a generously long pro- 

‘gram of vocal and _ instrumental 
' music for the caller’s benefit, had 
’ finally declared herself “played and 
“gung out,” and had slipped from the 










* 


ee on, tt 
e. re’s nothin’ adds more to a 
ie than music, in my way 0’ 
kin’” he went on, ‘an’ there’s 


' nothin’ I enjoy more; but we’ve never 
fa able to have it to our house. 
te: er: Hannah nor I can play or 
; an’ the children was as bad, 
* tho’ we all love music dearly. It 
wae be fine, Will, to have a daughter 
ean entertain you evenin’s like 
b> nd 2", ? 
; “This is a treat to us, also,” re- 
turned his host. “Since Susie’s been 
ohn s0 much the piano isn’t opened 
one week’s end to another, ex- 
‘when mother dusts it, or some 
Ae y comes in who can play. We 
miss it awfully, for all our children 
have been musical, and we've got so 
used to it that the house seems dead 
without hearing it; but Susie’s our 
».@nd soon she’ll be away en- 
, I suppose.” He sighed and his 
fe echoed the sound, while the 
girl’s pretty face grew sympathetic. 
“You'll have to have a hand org—, 
, why didn’t I think of that be- 
™ she cried. “Daddy, the very 
for you and Uncle John is a 
graph! They play or sing any 
d of music, they never get tired, 
r grow up and go away to school, 
Sed doesn’t take much skill to run 
n You must get one this very fall, 
Mien think how much quicker the 
“winter evenings will pass!” 
jut they’re awful expensive, ain’t 
* queried Uncle John. 
i, no, not now!’ answered Susie. 
~ can get a very good one for a 
wWonable price, and the records 
| cost no more than it would to 
usic and pay for music lessons 
th to get a child so it could play 
ple pieces. Why, for a sum equal 
hat Daddy paid out for me, be- 
I got so I could play well, you 
as” a splendid assortment of 


the; 


We never begrudged w at we 
on your lessons,” said her 
yr, “and I feel better Seatisfled 
the investment than if we had 
; @ phonograph with the 
but here you are, Mamma,” 
ned the _ girl. “Uncle John’s 
ren are ail away from home, and 
} they were at home they had no 
vability. It wouldn’t have 
‘to give them lessons, any- 
‘while you and Daddy haven’t 
r patience to learn to play, at 
to bring back into your 
owe children are tak- 
r Aap mean that 





"September showers. the woodland: 'er with many bilan color the world is brighter than belore 


why should our hearts be duller?--T. W. Parsons 


there would be no’ music without 
them, the phonograph does give great 
Pleasure, and helps pass many happy 
hours.” 

“Mrs Jones has always said that her 
Fred would never have got going to 
Murphy’s saloon at the Corners if it 
hadn’t been for thesbig Victrola they 
Play there every night, ‘to call in 
trade,” observed the father thought- 
fully. 

“That’s just “it!” eagerly exclaimed 
Susie. “If Mrs Jones had spent some 
of the money she put into new—fur- 
nishing her parlor, which isn’t used a 
dozen times. a year, into providing 
Fred with good music at home, he 
wouldn’t have cared so much for the 
music at Murphy’s.”’ 

“They say the biggest singers sing 
for them records,” offered Uncle John. 

“They. do,”’ returned Susie. “Last 
winter I attended an opera in New 
York, and when we got home, -we put 
records from that opera, sung by the 
same singers we'd just heard, on to 
the phonograph, and really, one was 
nearly as good as the other. Why, 
you ean bring right into your home 
such talent as you couldn't hear more 
than once a year otherwise, and at 
a great expense, even then; and you 
can hear each record just as often as 
you please!”’ 

Uncle John rose to his feet. 

“Good night,’ he said, “I’m goin’ 
home early so I c’n stop at the Car- 
rols on the way, an’ borrow their mail- 
order catalog, to look up phono- 
graphs in. I’ve always thought ’em 
a big luxury before, but the way Susie 
argues it, they’re what somebody’s 
called a “necessary luxury,” to folks 
like Hannah an’ me, who love music 
an’ can’t make it, nor get it made 
for us.” 

“Good idea, John!” approved Susie’s 
father. “And by the way, ‘when 
you’re done with the catalog, let me 
look at it, won’t you? Maybe I'll 
take Susie’s advice and buy one, too.” 

“You won't regret it if you do,” said 
Susie. 





Do Not Use Canning ‘Compounds 

Every year warnings are printed 
against the use of canning com- 
pounds but there are still many, far 
too many housewives who .persist in 


practicing this dangerous method. 
Sometimes these preparations are 
sold in the form of powder under 


various trade names. Other times the 
housewives buy the salicylic and boric 
acid in straight form. In the direc- 
tions the housewife is told_to fill the 
jar with fruit and vegetables, cover 
with water and add a teaspoonful of 
the powder. It. is true that these 


eompounds retard the decay of the 
fruit or vegetable, but it is also true 
that they are serious disturbers of the 
digestive tract. Salicylic acid is well 
known as a poisonous substance. oe 
federal food and drug act and that of 
nearly every state in the union for- 
bids the sale of canned goods 
served with harmful substances, but 
it has mo control over canning in the 
home. It would seem, however, that 
the housewife would not add injurious 
substances to the food prepared for 
her family. 

If care in sterilizing cans, rubbers 
and tops, as well as the spoons and 
funnels, is taken and new rubbers are 
used, there is no reason why every 
housewife cannot have ‘success in 
canning fruit, vegetables and meat. It 
does mean unrelenting care, however, 
in the preparation in order to secure 
the products against spoiling, while, 
on the other hand, by the use of the 
¢anning compounds it is possible to 
be careless and uncleanly. 





Ginger Creams 

MRS A, EDMUNDS 
My ginger creams made quite a hit 
last summer in the way of refresh- 
ments when served with iced tea. 


Most of the folks who ate them pro-. 
nounced them ‘“‘the best thing I ever. 


ate,’ went home and came back for 
more. I found them a welcome ad- 
dition to any meal and decided, for 
the sake of my guests, to have them 
on hand often and so save the worry 
about serving something attractive 
and palatable as well as handy. The 
following are the ingredients: Two 
cups granulated sugar, 2 cups sour 
cream, 4 eggs, 4 level teaspoons soda, 
1 cup shortening, 1 cup molasses, 2 
teaspoons cinnamon, % teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon ginger, flour enough to 
make a stiff dough as stiff as the 
spoon will stir. Roll out a quantity 
of dough on floured board, working 
in a little flour if needed, until it is 
an oblong square which fits dripping 
pan. Bake on the bottom of inverted 
dripping pan, if smooth and perfectly 
clean. Make it as even a thickness 
as possible. Bake in moderate oven 
till slightly brown, then turn out on 
board. When all the dough is baked 
there will be four good sized pans 
full. When cool cover with a thin 
coat of icing of any flavor and cut in 
squares of any size to suit conven- 
ience. Pack in stone jar and cover 
tightly. They will keep in this man- 
ner for a long time. 





Sentimentally, I am inclined to har- 
mony, but organically I am incapable 
of a tune.—[Lamb. 

















No Scarcity of Helpers on This Farm 


pre-. 


“my acquaintances, 


fo ewe Bake with two crusts. 
2 “Housekeeper. 


Time to Plant Peonies 
MRS E. 0. SWOPE 


Peonies like a deep, rich loam and 
a high enough situation so water wi!] 
not stand around the roots. -The sur- 
face soil should contain sufficient de- 
caying vegetable matter to prevent it 
becoming compact. or forming a crust. 
It is a good.thing to stir in a libera! 
amount of well rotted manure or 
some bone mea! into the soil just be- 
fore growth begins in the spring, and 
a little later give a light mulch unless 
you intend toe give them thorough cy)- 
tivation throughout the season until 
they have matured the eyes for the 
coming year. 

Peonies are very hardy and their 
rapid compact habit of growth makes 
them especially desirable to plant 
around the edges of a lawn or with 
the shrubbery. A nice background of 
evergreens set off the magnificent 
bloom of the peonies to almost per- 
fection. Planted along the edge of a 
growth of bridal wreath, they form 
very pretty masses and are to be 
desired, but they must be fitted into 
nooks in the outline of the shrubbery 
rather than to form a solid row in 
front of it, as the bridal wreath has 
graceful, drooping branches’ which 
would not show to good advantage 
over a row of stiff peony plants unless 
properly arranged. 

The best time to set peonies is in 
the early fall just after they have be- 
come dormant and before they begin 
to form tender shoots from the base 
preparatory to starting the spring 
growth. As this is done very early it 
is important that you get the — 
done during a moderately warm spe! 
in the fall: Never disturb the a 
or rows when once planted for at 
least several years, as they do not 
take kindly to having their roots dug 
around to any depth and sometimes 
by so doing they will refuse to bloom 
the coming year. 

The peony is becoming more and 
more popular of late years and today 
there are hundreds of varieties, vary- 
ing a great deal in form and embrac- 
ing almost every shade from white tu 
red and pink, with all three combina- 
tions. As odd and beautiful, however, 
as many of these new sorts are, they 
do not greatly excel the old favorites 
found in our old-time gardens, and 
I would advise using many of the old 
standard doubles which are plain 
colors, white, red, and light pink. 


Canned Corn 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 


A new way for canning corn has 
been in use for several years among 
and is not only 
much easier than any other method, 
but is so satisfactory it seems a waste 
of energy to follow the usual way 
of boiling for several hours in the 
cans, which only results in a soft 
product not nearly as tasty as this 
newer, easier way. To fifteen cups of 
corn, cut when just in the milk, add 
one cup of fine salt and a half cup of 
sugar. Let stand for a couple of 
hours to draw out the juice. Then 
boil twenty minutes, and can while 
hot, using new rubbers. If there 
does not seem to be sufficient juice to 
cover the corn fully when in the can, 
fill up with briskly boiling water. 
When used, if too salty, freshen a few 
minutes in water. 








What I Have Learned 
Canning Corn—I opened a can of 
Sweet corn today that was canned 
two.years ago and found it as good 


as ever. Perhaps you might like my 
method, Take the corn when ready 
to eat, Cut from the cob. Boil one 


cup sugar, one cup of salt and one 
cup of water together. Add nine cups 
of corn and let it boil six: minutes. Be 
sure it is boiling all of the six min- 
utes. Put in cans and seal tightly. 
Freshen it for three hours’ before 
using.—[Mrs M. L: H.,. Minn. 


Washing Lamp Chimneys—Try 
washing lamp chimneys: with one otf 
the small sized mops which may be 
purchased for five cents, You will 
find it much easier than using a 
cloth.—[Mrs D. H. G., Vt. 


Ironing Board Ap ron—I made mine 
from an old Sadtin sheet folded to 
the right size. Add six pairs of 
strings, each a good length to tie. It 
is easy to remove when wash day 
comes.—[F. W., S D. 





ELDERBERRY PiIE—Thres cups of 
cleaned elderberries, % cup of sugar, 
two’ tablespoons of flour, mixed with 
the sugar, one teaspoon of vinegar, 

one teaspoon lemon extract; 4% tea- 
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letter from your mother, 
Alice ?”’ inquired Robert 
Watson, as he noticed a 


newly opened envelope on the table 
of their little living room, 

“yes,” his wife replied shortly, and 
peculiar tightening of the 
mouth which quite changed her 
amiable expression into one of stub- 
pornness and resolve. “Dinner is on 
the table, so let’s sit down.”’ 

“Where are the youngsters?’’ 

“They'll be here in just a moment, 
all ready to g0 with you. They are 
30 excited about it.” 

“How are your father and mother?” 

“About as usual.” Alice tried to 
answer carelessly, but again the stern 
jook crept about her mouth. 

“Does she ask you to come home?” 

“Of course; she always does. But 
you know I will not go uniess they 
send for you, too, so don’t let’s talk 
about it.” 

“But Alice, I should like you to go 
and take the children. Think of 
turning those kids loose on a farm 
for 2a couple of weeks—they'’ve never 
been out of the city overnight! It 
would not hurt them to miss that 
much school, and think of the good 
it would do you!” 

“Yes, but remember what my 
father said to us when we were mar- 
ried! He said that you were a college 
farmer without a farm, and that you 
needn't think you could get one of 
his because you had gotten me. Her 
eyes sparkled with anger and she 
spoke excitedly, “and you answered 
that you were at least able to support 
a wife even if you hadn’t a farm. 
And he said you were never to come 
to his house, and then I—” 

“Yes, yes, Dearie, of course you 
were loyal to me and said that you 
would never go home until he asked 
me, too, but that was years ago, and 
I can see his side of it now. I don’t 
like to feel that I am keeping you 
apart from your own people and so I 
urge you to make the first advances, 
for I believe we could all be friends. 
It was over tem years ago; they are 
getting to be quite old people, and 
they ought to see their own grand- 
children.” . 

Alice shook her head. 
just as ‘set’ as he is.” 

Robert wanted to shake her, but 
he made one more plea. “It is so 
hard for your mother, and she had no 
part in the quarrel.’’ 

“She can come here,” 

This was unanswerable, for every 
fall since her marriage Alice’s mother 
had paid them a short visit. But 
Alice was guiltily conscious that the 
letter which she had just received 
contained these words: 

“T cannot come-to see you this fall, 
even for a day, unless Pa gets better. 
Please, please come kome, Allie, and 
bring the boys—I do so want your 
Pa to see them.” And below her sig- 
Rature was scrawled in a trembling 
hand a message that made her eyes 
fill with tears as she noted the change 
from her father’s former bold chirog- 
raphy. “I wish you'd come, Allie.” 
we no word about Robert’s coming, 
00! 

“There is no use talking about it,”’ 
she said with an air of finality. “T 
never shall go without you.” 

“I wish that you could bring your- 
self to thimk differently about it,” 
said Robert, gravely. “You are not 
ordinarily a stubborn person, but in 
this case you have pitted your will 
against your father’s, and it has be- 
come a sort of obsession with you not 
to give in. He is so old and set in 
his ways that he can’t change, though 
I shouldn’t ‘wonder if he had for- 
Sotten the: precise point that he is 
holding out. for.” 

The entrance of their two boys, 
Bobby and Scott, made more discus- 
sion of the subject impossible, for 
they were full of enthusiasm about 
the afternoon’s outing that they were 
to have with their father. Mr Wat- 
son. who was employed in an auto- 
mobile factory, had to go _ several 
miles in the country to do some work 
on a customer’s car, and after it was 
done he and the boys were going 
nutting. An afternoon with Father 
was always a treat, and when there 
was added a ride in the ‘“Company’s” 
car, and nutting besides, they were 
fairly wild with joy. 

They hurried away as soon as they 
had eaten, so as not to lose a moment 
of the bright autumn day, and after 
they had gone Alice quickly cleared 
away the dinner things and hastened 
Own town. As the trio had taken 
& lunch, she could have a good long 
afternoon for shopping. , 

__Her first errand took her where 

children’s things are sold in one of 

the creat department stores. 

ef the boys had birthdays in Novem- 
t™—Bobby would be nine, and Scott 

heal Scott had been 
ther’s birthday, so she had given 


*T can be 





him the family name. Robert, at the 
time, had thought it might be a sign 
of weakening in her resolve not to 
go home until her father sent for him 
also, but it had not proven to be so. 
They were saving money, and hoped 
some day to have a farm of their 
own, for they were both farm bred 
and loved its free and open life, but, 
though they were careful and saving, 
the little hoard in the bank grew 
slowly. Mr Scott's accusation that 
Robert was a college farmer without 
a farm grew out of the fact that the 
younger man had worked his way 
through a couple of winter terms at 
an agricultural college. He certainly 
had been penniless, and Mr Scott had 
favored a suitor whose lands “joined 
on” to his own rather than one whom 
he considered a fortune-hunter. 

Alice now bought practical presents, 
and while she waited for her change 
she noticed an old man who appeared 
peculiarly out of his element among 
the children’s apparel. “Why, that’s 
old Mr Manning, who attends our 
church. He looks sort of sad,” and, 
knowing him slightly, she bowed and 
smiled. 

As soon as he saw her, Mr Man- 
ning’s expression of bewilderment 


$ 
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of the members nearly always spells trouble--By Caroline Crawford Davis 


and good to Ruthie, and we hadn’t a 

“Now I> never would have thought 
of that,” cried the old gentleman, 
greatly pleased. “I am so giad I saw 
you, but you must not let me take 
too much of your time.” 

“It is still early, and I had only 
a little shopping that I really needed 
to do. Fortunately I had that done 
before I met you so I am glad to help. 
Is that your choice? It is very pretty, 
but seems -rather small—a _ baby's 
locket, is it not?” ie 

“Yes,” replied the saleswoman. 

“There- is a baby sister now—lI 
wonder if Ruthie would like this 
pretty thing for her?” Mr Manning 
paused. 

“No doubt she would be immensely 
pleased. Children love to dress a 
baby as they do a doll. It might 
please the father, too.” 

“Tl send it, anyhow, and now a 
larger one for Ruth.” 

“You have two boys, have you not, 
Mrs Watson*®" Mr Manning asked as 
they waited for the lockets and chains 
to be wrapped. Not for a great sum 
would he have lost the pleasure of 
carrying home his parcels. “And are 
your parents still living?” 

“Yes,” she was forced to answer, 
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daily for the sake of others. 


in contact. 


me patience. I pray again! 
sweet! 
Keep my soul alive! 





The Praper of the Farm Woman 


ELIZABETH BURGESS HUGHES 


H, GOD, give me patience! 

sight, too, that mine may not be the unseeing patience of the 

- dumb animal that makes a treadmill of its days. 
sweetness of heart, and strength, and loyalty, and increase my 
sense of service, that I may realize the value of that which I do 
Keep me, God, from becoming a 
spiritless drudge. Keep alive in me that sharpness of vision which 
makes me thrill to the early song of the birds, the noon light on 
the great green fields, the dusky blue peace of twilight. . 
Keep ever in my soul a sense of perspective, that my kettles and 
dishcloth may not obscure the beauty of the rose blooming outside 
my door, the quiver of the leaves in the summer wind, and the 
classic purity of the snow on the valleys and hills. 
keenly-sensitive to all tender and beautiful thoughts, all uplifting 
ideals, all soul-broadening day dreams. 
beauty of this, Thy world, and grant me ever-deepening percep- 
tion of the best in every man, woman and child with whom I come 
Let me reach out to them, and discover and cement the 
bond of human fellowship and understanding. 
And keep me sound and strong and 
Make of my dishcloth a symbol of my service to my kind. 
Help me to live each day bravely, simply, 
justly—and at night give me the healing benediction of that sweet 


But give me wisdom and in- 


Give me 


Let me be 


Make me perceive the 


Give 


Amen. 








= and dreamless sleep that follows a well-spent day. 
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changed to one of appeal, and he 
hurried to her side. ‘ 

“Oh, Mrs Watson!” he exclaimed. 
“I was just wishing that I coulf see 
some lady who would help me a bit. 
I want to send a present to my grand- 
daughter, and I am at such a loss— 
are you in a hurry?” 

“I shall be glad to do anything I 
can for you,” Alice replied. “You 
must tell me about her, though; how 
old is she?’’ 

“She’s ten now, but I can’t tell you 
much about her because I haven’t 
seen her since she was four. Little 
girls wear red sweaters, don’t they? 
I thought one would keep her warm 
and look pretty with her black curls.” 

They went over to the department 
where sweaters were kept, and Alice 
helped him to choose not only the 
garment itself, but cap and gloves to 
match. Mr Manning was greatly 
pleased with the outfit, but he did not 
appear fully satisfied. “TIT want to 
give her more than this,”’ he said. “I 
am only allowed to give her some- 
thing once a year, and that is at 
Christmas time.”. It is the only way 
I have of keeping myself in her 
remembrance, so I begin early and 
spend a great deal of thought on 
what to buy for her. Every year it 
gets harder and harder, 
that she is growing away from me— 
and yet it is a great pleasure, teo.” 

For Christmas! And it was not 
November yet. Perhaps Alice looked 
some of the surprise she felt, for Mr 
Manning unfolded a pathetic story 
while he was.waiting for his parcel 
to be wrapped. Mr Manning’s daugh- 
ter. little Ruth's mother, had died 
when her baby was less than a year 
old, and the grandparents had cared 
for the child until she was about 
four. How they idolized their only 
daughter's child the old man did not 
tell except as it crept into every tone 
and word he uttered, but Alice under- 


“When Ruthie was four, her Pa 
married again, as he had a perfect 
Tight to do. His wife was a nice girl, 


for I feel” 


and a throb of pain mixed with an 
unaccountable dread shot through her 
heart. Her father never had seen his 
grandchildren. Not all the arguments 
of Robert, nor her mother’s silent 
pleadings had touched her as this 
natural question from the man who 
had been so cruelly bereaved. A 
swift resolution formed in her mind. 


After selecting some attractive 
looking toilet articles and a few 
books, Mr Manning regretfully an- 


nounced that he thought best not to 
buy anything more except some 
sweetmeats, which he would get later. 
As they separated at the entrance of 
the store he thanked Alice gratefully 
for her help. 

“You have been so kind,” he said 
wistfully, “will you not let me give 
you this, and buy something for your- 
self to remember the day by? Or 
something for your boys, if you had 
rather,” he added timidly. 

“Thank you, Mr Manning,” Alice re- 
plied. “I shall use it for myself, as 
I know you would like me to. And 
in a few days I shall ask you to sup- 
per and tell you what I have done 
with the money.” 

When they had shaken hands she 
hurried around the corner to where 
a line of taxicabs and automobiles 
were for hire. For the last half hour 
she had been contemplating a ride 
to her father’s home, a distance of 
nearly forty miles, but she doubted 
if she had sufficient money in her 
purse for the fare. She could not go 
and return by train that afternoon, 
and she could not bear the thought 
of waiting until Monday; every day 
seemed to count now that her view- 
point was changed. But the ten- 
dollar bill that Mr Manning had 
pressed into her hand solved the 
money problem, and she hailed the 
driver of a runabout. Would he take 
her: there and back, and give her an 
hour to stay for a reasonable sum? 

price was within her means, and 
in what seemed to Alice an incred- 
ibly short time, for she was unused 


to motoring, they had left the city 


pavements and were driving over 
country roads. 
On and on they sped, passing 


farmhouse after farmhouse, and oc- 
casionally going through a small 
town. At last they reached the county 
seat of the county her father’s farm 
was in, and thereafter Alice was on 
familiar ground. It was there she 
had attended high school, driving 
from home every week. 

“That is the old Summers place— 
as neat as ever, with its whitewashed 
stones around the flower beds. Old 
Mrs Summers must be alive yet,”’ she 
thought. “And that is the Smith farm 
with the stone fences that they say 
killed all their sons to build. And 
“there is Dr Ransom’s home-——wasn’t 
he a grand man, though?” 

Very near they were now, and 
Alice’s heart throbbed painfully as 
she saw the old home on its rise of 
ground in the distance. It was a 
beautiful old place. Had she loved it 
less her heart had not been so sore 
from missing it all these years. That 
her father was ready to welcome her 
she could not doubt from his mes- 
sage; she it was who was the hard- 
hearted one; she should have gone to 
him years ago. 

Just as they reached the gate Dr 
Ransom and a younger man whom 
she did not recognize came through 
it. The doctor smiled gravely and 
called something which she did not 
catch. A great fear clutched at her 
heart, and hastily telling the driver 
to wait in front of the house she ran 
lightly around to the side door, 
where she had been used to-enter in 
the old days. The door was slightly 
ajar, for the day was still warm. A 
fire burned in the grate of the large 
homely room, and on the old-fash- 
ioned lounge lay her father—a splen- 
did figure in spite of his recumbent 
position. He had a newspaper over 
his eyes—an old habit Alice remem- 
bered when he lay down for an after- 
dinner nap. She opened the screen 
door and advanced a step into the 
room. 


A Satisfactory Settlement 


“They’ve gone, Mother, the doctor 
and that young lawyer that I asked 
him to bring out here. I’ve got my 
affairs all settled—each of our boys 
gets a good farm, but this place I’ve 
left to Allie.” 

“Oh, Pa!” began Alice, but her tone 
was so muffied that her father did not 
recognize her voice. 

“I want you to set right down now, 
Mother, and write to her that it is 
hers, and ask her and Robert and the 
boys to come here and live 
now. The place is large enough for 
all of ug and if I ever thought that 
she could have done better than 
marry Robert Watson I have changed 
my mind—he's made her a good hus- 
band. Do you think she'll come now, 
when she knows I've left her the old 
home?” 

“Father!” cried Alice, throwing 
herself on her knees beside the 
lounge, “I’ve come before I knew it. 
Never mind about the property, but 
let’s be friends.” 

At the sound of her voice her father 
threw off the paper and clasped her 
in his arms. “It seems so good—so 
good to have you here.” His old 
voice trembled and his eyes filled with 


tears. “I’ve missed you so.” 
“And I you—how foolish I have 
been!” She sat now on the edge of 


the lounge and stroked his hair. 

“Land alive!”” ejaculated Mrs Scott, 
bustling and infolding Alice’s slender 
figure in her ample embrace. “I saw 
that auto out in front so I went to 
see if someone had broken down. The 
young man told me who was here and 
I only waited to get a bag and send 
him over to the woods to gather wal- 
nuts, and then I hurried in. I 
thought maybe you could stay a little 
longer if he had something to take 
up the time.” That she was crafty 
enough to leave father and daughter 
alone for the first few moments of 
their interview Alice well knew, and 
she smiled at the love which prompted 
her. 

“Tellme about my two grandsons,” 
demanded Mr Scott eagerly. 

“Why Pa Scott!” warned his wife, 
“you mustn't sit up. You haven't 
had your afternoon nap, either— 
though I do believe you're better 
already,” she added in accusing 
tones. 

“I am,” he cried delightedly, and 
Alice vowed he’d have no nap while 
she was there. 

Just then they heard the chug-chug 
of a motor, and Alice, dreading the 
time that she must leave, pceer-d out 
the door. A shout of del‘ght from 
two lusty youngsters brought both the 
grandparents to her side and hastened 


{To Page 27.] 
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ELIZABETH GREGG 


Crowned with a wreath of ripened grain, 


Purple asters and golden grasses, 
Loved by the sunshine and the rain, 
Blithe and bonny September passes, 
Calling the birds to southland nest, 
Lalling the sleepy flowers to rest, 
ing the crimson apples down, 
- Turning the yerdant meadows brown, 
Sweet September, the fair, the gay, - 
’ Rules, a queen, in our hearts today. 


Budd Bellinger’s Prize Crop 
¥ [Concluded from Last Week.] 


Rather and worse was to come, 
for a week’ later the ground in 
“the. patch was covered all over 
-with a weed that was. entirely 
"new to me. f took Dick out to look 
_ at it and then a couple of others, but 
. mo one had ever seen anything like 
it. What they all did see, however, 
was the tracks where someone had 
‘walked up and down the rows just 
as ifthey were sowing seed broadcast, 








_+.and that was just what had been 


. done, too, for we could see by the 
growth of the plants that many seed 
had hit the co and bounded back. 
'. “Now isn’t that a shame?” asked 
. Dick, “What do you think about it?” 

“Tifnk!” I repeated, “Think? I'd 
_bet my life Dan Meredith did it. 
‘Don’t you see that the tracks were 
made about the time Budd's leg was 

‘broken? All right. You. know, too, 
that when Budd was cultivating he 
always worked backward so as to 
leave no tracks. dt was the old of 
the moon, too, when it was done, 
and clear nights, so it was easy for 
him to come here just before day- 
light. What’s more, ‘Old Jim’ has 
been bragging around that he’s got 

seed for a new fodder plant that'll 


“‘save half the grain for his stock, and 


Tl’) bet this is the stuff, and Dan's a 
‘chip. off the old block and everybody 


* knows what ‘Old Jim’ is.” 


Dick changed color three times in 
He was thinking of giving 
.“Old Jim’. a thrashing, but he choked 
Budd took it just ‘as he al- 
ways met things. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. ‘““‘The weeds 
may choke the corn a little, and take 


- some of the moisture, but if we have 


rain enough there'll be a good crop, 
anyway. Let’s not sweat about it.” 

Well, Bud never got to the field 
until the corn was well glazed and 
the strange weeds had done their 
work, so he cut the corn and had it 
well cured and‘ husked when thu 
grange committee came with their 
corn sheller. They shelled it all— 
there was no estimating the crop 
from samples in this game—and then 
measured it. They weighed the fod- 
der, too, and then went away, saying 
nothing. Of course they had meas- 
ured the patch, meantime. 

‘ However, there had to be one other 
of estimating. They carefully 
took a sample which was weighel 
and sent to the experiment station 
‘for the chemists to test for quality. 
Then we all waited for the final report 
most impatiently, but it was not un- 
til February that it came. ; 

Banker Morgan, during all this 
time, had kept away from the boys, 
lest someone should think he was 
playing favorites, but, when the re- 


- port was received, he called a meet- 


‘ing of the people of the Settlement 
at the schoolhouse for the next Sat- 
urday afternoon. So many came 
that we had to go to the church. 
~ There the banker called the meeting 
to order after which he piled the 
prizes, all ‘shining gold, on a table 
/ where all could see them. This done, 
‘he once more made a little speech, 
and I was so much interested that T 
can repeat most of it. 
“T thank you all for coming,” he 
began, “It is a most important meet- 


- ing for the farmers of this country 


I wanted to prove that we could raise 
corn and I’ve done it. Believe me, 
I never was so proud of any neigh- 
bors as I am at this minute of these 
boys... Think of this. The smallest 
crop was 13.7 bushels, 66.5 bushels 
to the acre. The master of the 
grange will tell you that not one 
_of his acquaintance has done 


af ror well, and it is more than twice the 








“average crop of the whole nation. 


~ And ty it was raised by a boy of 


1 years, who was not strong 
to do the necessary work. 
fess -so well according to 
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his strength he shall have an extra 
prize of 

“Of still greater interest is the work 
of the leader, for he leader, not be- 
cause he did more work than any of 
the others, nor because of-any of the 
conditions and means which are 
usually trusted to bring success in 
such a contest, but because heJearned 
and made use of a most important 
new scientific principle. 

“Observe, now, that in. quantity of 
crop, two boys were well ahead of 
all the others, and they were very 
close competitors. Daniel Meredith 
produced exactly 30 bushels of shelled 
corn or at the rate of 150 to the 
raised 29.93 


acre. Budd _ Bellinger 
bushels, or 144.65 bushels to the 
acre. In quantity, you see, Meredith 


is ahead and he has made a splendid 
record.” 

Here he told how Dan had selected 
the land, and the seed, had applied 
the fertilizers and done all the rest 
of the work which was so much like 
Budd’s work that there is no need of 
repeating it. He also told how much 
it had cost in time, and cash outlay 
to produce the crop and in this Dan 
had done better than Budd by 60 
cents. Then he came to the scientific 
principle he had mentioned and said: 

“You will remember, I hope, that 
I advised all the boys to write to the 
experiment station for advice. That 
advice was worth something even if 
I am not yet an experienced farmer. 
I am sorry to say, however, that only 
one boy, Budd Rellinger, wrote for 
the information. Two other boys say 
they thought of doing so but they 
were afraid people would laugh at 
them for asking a college professor 
how to grow corn! Now the director 


of, the station told “Budd several 


led Budd. to. change the location 

hé patch to the foot of the north 
"ideo where the moisture paces more 
favorable andthe sun’s heat, too. 
He told: where to get seed, too, but, 
what was of most importance was 
this: He said that when the seeds of 
certain plants called legumes were 
planted with corn, the corn got the 
benefit from the legumes. Beans, 
peas, and all other pod-bearing plants 
are- legumes. They increase that 
chemical part of the corn which is 
called protein. Protein is a. most 
important part of corn, as well as of 
wheat and other food grains. 

“Now you all remember that Budd 
had the misfortune to break a leg 
right when cultivation was in order. 
What seemed worse to—well, I sup- 
pose to all of you—an unknown weed 
suddenly sprang up all over his patch 
just after his accident. Some of you, 
I believe, thought that a rival had 
gone in the night to the patch and} 
had sowed weed seed to injure the 
corn. But now the whole truth is 
come out. Budd sowed that seed in 
the corn the night before his leg was 
broken. It was hairy ,vetch, a seed 
never seen here before, and he used 
it because it was unknown. He dil 
not want his rivals to understand 
what he had done, and he succeeded 
well in keeping his secret. He could 
not cultivate the crop, but he did not 
need to do so. 

That the vetch improved the crop 
became manifest when the chemist 
analyzed the various samples, for the 
amount of protein in Budd’s corn is 
so ‘much greater than that in any 
other crop that his corn is worth 51 
cents a bushel where the price of the 
ordinary corn, as you know, is but 
45. Therefore, in spite of the fact 
that his crop was smailer and his 
costs a little higher, he yet wins the 
first prize. I am delighted to say 
that the lad has won because he used 
his brains as well as his muscles. 
Believe me, experience is a dear 
teacher and they are fools who will 
learn of no other.” 

Well, that’s about all the story. Of 
course, Dan Meredith had done right: 
well, and so I had to go and tell him 
so; for I felt a bit mean over having 
accused him of a low-down § trick 
when he was playing fair. Everybody 
else praised him and the other prize 
winners, foo. 

{The End.) 




































Typkoid and Other 
Dangerous Diseases. 
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How would you like 
to hear this record - 


Loud 
Subdued ?- 


The Victor system of 
changeable needles 
enables you to meet 

every acoustic condition 


or 


It gives you perfect contro] of the tone volume and enables you to adapt every 
record to the acoustic limitations of any room. 

The different kinds of Victor Needles give you different and distinct ‘gradations 
Without this changeable needle system, it would be necessary to have 
several instruments, each with a different tone, to give such variation. 

You can use the-full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre needle, to suit 
the individual beauty of each record to its particular acoustic surroundings. 

You choose the volume of tone and play each récord as loud or as soft as you 
personally wish to hear it, without interfering in any way with the artist’s interpre- 


Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music played with the 
different needles and you will fully appreciate the infinite variety of charm 
afforded by the Victor system of tone control. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to 
$350. Write for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 0. 3. U.S.A. 


Berliner G h Co., M 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The SlackenediPace 
ELIZABETH KENTON 
Sometimes we are inclined to poke 

at our great grandmothers for 
sitting down in the most comfortable 
chair in the chimney corner at the 
age of fifty or thereabouts and frank- 
ly calling themselves old ladies, but 
after all there was some method in 
their madness. Nowadays we are 
wont to admire.the smart, alert, styl- 
fish person who looks almost as 
youthful as her granddaughter, at 
jeast as to clothes, and hold her up 

to the world as a.model of what a 

grandmother ought to: be: This is 

all very well, but’ so~ many elderly 
persons die prematurely, so doctors 
tell us, in the mad rush and hurry 
scurry of our age, that, after all, the 
grandmothers who lived past three- 

‘score and ten may hav: known their 

business bétter than we. think. 

In other words the wise woman of 
fiftv' or thereabouts should slacken 
her pace considerably. --I knew one 
woman who never allowed her age to 
‘be suspected, at least she thought it 
a profound secret, amd took pride in 


keeping up with younger women in 


entertaining and everything. it is 
hard to get help on any farm, as most 
of us know, but _we who are wise lop 
off here and there, gently discourage 
guests in hot weather,and use make- 
shifts even though we.are not grand- 
mothers. Well, this woman scorned 
any makeshifts and now she fills a 
premature grave. She was simply too 
severe with herself. She needed to 
slow down a little to accommodate an 
overworked heart and an overworked 
body, but as, that would be to confess 
that she was getting old she would 
not do it. 

Scientists tell us that it is impos- 
sible to overwork before forty, but 





Slighted, ‘there are no more hem- 
stitched towels, the fussy. ornaments 
are disappearing and the dust-catch- 
ing little trashy things are going the 
way of the waste basket. Fifty is a 
long way off, but comfort and con- 
venience are very near. It was watch- 
ing a wise woman who had this doc- 
trine simplify her life that led me to 
think that it isn’t mecessary until one 
gets old to begin to live properly. 
And if any woman of thirty wants 
to begin now to slacken she will find 
the experience most delightful. All 
doctors agree that nervous diseases 
would disappear in a large measure 
if women could somehow let go of a 
lot of duties that now seem so neces- 
sary in their lives. Particularly on 
farms do women suffer, as it is out 
of the question to keep one’s own 
daughters or the daughters of any 
other women as helpers. But a little 
lopping off here and there, a little 
less in the eating line, a little more 
sitting down to necessary tasks, a lit- 
tle less entertaining in hot weather 
and a great deal more getting out of 
doors to work in summer ‘on. porch 
and under trees will enable the 
busiest country woman to call a halt 
on the killing pace and. ward off pre- 
mature old age as nothing else can.e 





Giving and Forgiving 

LY {From Page. 25,] 
the approath «of Robert from the 
gate. 

“Well of all surprising things,” be- 
gan Alice: 

“This is-the best, isn’t it?’ queried 
Robert. 

It is the best day of my life,” said 
Mr Scott, as the two clasped hands. 

“And of ours,” supplemented Rob- 
ert. Then he -withtirew his sons 
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DAY CASE NO. 8195 
Four Effective Pillow Slips to Be Embroidered 


after that time beware! I’ll own that 
there are days when it looks impos- 
sible to lop off a single thing, but 
when I get to be fifty I’m not going 
to rush about as I did at twenty. Not 
I! Some younger person can do the 
Speedy work and I shall frankly con- 
fess that-I am not able for the tasks 
I once did with ease. What shall it 
Profit me to try to deceive the com- 
munity in which I have always lived 
with the putting on of hair not my 
Own, paint, powder and alf the de- 
vices known to dressmakers to make 
up a “good figure” when the doing 
8O »Prematurely weakens and ages 
pany I’m not going to put on a cap, 
= I hate caps, but I am going to 
Siow down. in fact..that is what I 
am sing now to ready for the 
slacken pace. e ironing is 


from their grandmother’s embrace 
long enough to present them to their 
grandfather. The boys, though great- 
ly wondering at the unusual scene, 
accepted the _ situation with the 
adaptability of youth. 

“Did you intend to come here when 
you left home, Robert?” his wife 


“No, not exactly, though [I had 
thought of it. My work brought me 
quite near here, and when I heard 
some men saying that Mr Scott was 
in. poor health I hoped I could—well, 
I don’t think I had anything very 
definite in view. I just thought that 
he ought to see the boys, and my 
bringing them couldn’t make matters 
any worse.” 

“Robert has begged me again and 





again to them to see you,” said 
Alice to her .. “but. I was stub- 
born, and I would never come 
without him.” 

“Then how did you happen to?” 
asked Robert. 

“I was fairly shamed into it,” and 
she told of her meeting with Mr 
Manning. 

“Alice, you and I had better help 
the girl get an early supper,” said 
Mrs Scott. 

“Robert, shall we talk business?” 
asked Mr Scott, and then to Alice’s 
protest he added, “it’s what the 
doctor said I needed—an interest in 
life. You see I can’t work real hard 
any longer, and I thought about my- 
self all the time. Why, I’m cured of 
that already.” 

A little later, just as they were 
ready to sit down at the table, a 
rather flurried young chauffeur came 
hurriedly from the woods. “I hope 


I haven’t kept you waiting very long. | 


I never went nutting before, and I 
didn’t realize how late it was until it 
began to get dark. And then I went 
the wrong way to get out of the 
woods.” In spite of himself his eyes 
wandered hungrily to the laden table. 

“She didn’t care a mite, she was 
glad,” answered Ma Scott. “This is 
your place—set right up, and Pa ‘ll 
fill your plate.” 

“I wisht I could live on a farm,” 
said little Scott as he put down a 
glass that left a white streak around 
his mouth. 

‘ “So do I—so’s to have milk every 
meal. Mother, I saw the hired man 
pull the milk,” announced Bobby. 

‘Then you'd be willing to come 
here and live with me if Father and 
Mother come, too?” queried their 
grandmother. 

“Yes, you bet!” shouted the boys in 
unison. 

“What about school?” asked Alice. 

“That’s all settled,” replied the old 
man happily. ‘“There’s a good dis- 
trict school, and when they get older 
they can drive a pony to the village. 
“I wish you didn’t even have to go 
back tonight.” 

“We'll: be here’ soon,” said Alice 
contentedly, “but béfore we leave the 
city .we "must have "Mr Manning to 
supper, and tell him how .much we 
all.have to thank him for. And I 
have ‘great hopes ‘that that baby’s 
locket may do much to soffen his son- 
in-law’s heart.” 





New Design in Pillowcases 

Four new and especially attractive 
designs in pillow slips are shown in 
the illustration. Pillow slips are 
much prized gifts by both new and 
old housekeepers. Every woman en- 
joys having a few extra nice pairs on 
hand. The designs illustrated are 
not elaborate and are quickly finished. 
The butterfly in design No 8195 is 
simply outlined and dots worked 
solid. The daisies are to be worked 
solid, as in the other designs. The 
buttonholed edges are simple and are 
to be padded before working. 

These designs come stamped on a 
fine quality of seamless pillow tubing. 
They finish 33 inches long, and are 
for full sized pillows. Choice of any 
one of the designs, including mer- 
cerized cotton for finishing the em- 
broidery, will be sent for 50 cents for 
single case, or 90 cents for the pair. 
These prices include the postage. 
Any one initial will be stamped in the 
wreath without extra charge if 
desired, 


Order by number from our Needle- 
work Department, care of this paper. 





The cheerful live longest in years, 
and afterward in our regards 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR NOME 


dust a few cents will brighten 
=p your lor, kitchen, bed- 
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for Women, Girls and Boys 
Preferred for 20 Years. 
The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 


is a sure protection for the stocking 
Ask at your Store or send 15c for 
Children’s ( give age) or 50c for 


Women’s Sewons (four). 
GEORGE FROST CO., makers. BOSTON. 

















School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (Wisc.) High School 
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desites to obtain in an easy, pl ng manner, @ 
eneral knowledge of elementar aqptenlvase. 
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as good light. 
at night. 


Add to the length of 





MA Doesn’t cost much. 
pe stall. Makes yourliving room a bright, 
oye cheery spot long winter evenings. Set 
eek the tank behind the door. 
&. * comes tubing. Adjust the fixture—that’s all there is to 
ak i / do. Takes a handy man only a half hour to install the 
F te, 
ae” «6©60©0AAmerrican Lighting System 
The American gives light that reaches the farthest corner 
of your room. Nocrowding. Everyone is comfortable and 
can see. Nothing so adds to the comfort and joy of home 
Keeps children at home. 
Father may read. Why don’t you install the 
Americah? Make your evenings penees. 
eyes. ur by brillian 
lighting your living room at Fn is Start Tith one on™ 
room, dining room, any room-——install other 
lights in other rooms later on if you'wish. The 
American plan makes home lighting cheap and 
easy. Ask your dealer or write for particulars. 
American Gas Machine Co. 
571 Clark Street, Albert Lea, Minn. 
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AREA SAS 


Sleeve Valve Motor 


4, 5 Passenger Touring Car 


1095 


Roadster—$1065—/. 0 b. Toledo 


N orld’s Lowest Priced 
nt Motored Car 


HIS announces the greatest 
.*- achievement in the history of 
the automobile business. 


The Knight is the automobile 
motor that revolutionized the entire 
motor car industry of Europe. 


The Daimler of England, the 
Panhard of France, the Mercedes of 


-. Germany, the Minerva of Belgium— 


in fact, practically all of the costly 
European cars—are equipped with 
the famous Knight type motor. 


This motor differs from other 
motors in that where others dete- 
riorate with use, this improves; to all 


‘ others carbon is harmful; here it is 
beneficial; size for size, it has more 
power. 


if fe | 


It has no noisy poppet valves; 
no noisy cams; no uncertain valve 
springs; no troublesome valves to 
grind; practically no wearing parts. 


Instead it has silent sliding 
sleeve valves. 


The Willys-Knight has the same 
advantages and is just as efficient as 
those costly European Knight cars. 


The Willys-Knight, in our 
opinion, has the least vibration and 
is the smoothest, quictest: and most 
economical car made. 


Have your demonstration at once, 


‘ Deliveries now. 





34’’ = 4" tires; non-ckids rear Sontel bettors on stocting cola 
Yims; one extra dimmers 
Color: Segel bine wie stipions One-man mohair top 
gray eels; nickel Retaohie, seatiating type 
aluminum trimmings 
ore ape coger |b mee Magnetic speedometer 
starting and ing system 
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The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of the famous Overland Automobiles 
“Made in U. S. A." 








